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ASIA IN 


Lord Curzon, in his recent budget 
speech, drew attention to the transfor- 
mation of Asia which has taken place 
in the last fifteen years, and the inev- 
itable effect of this change on the posi- 
tion of our Indian Empire. Let us go 
back a little farther, and compare the 
India of 1857 with that of to-day—a 
comparison admirably drawn by a spe- 
cial correspondent of the “Times” in 
his recent letters on the Middle-Eastern 
Question. In 1857 India was isolated 
by land and sea; Russia’s march to- 
wards the south and east had hardly 
begun; her utmost borders were sepa- 
rated by hundreds of miles from north- 
eastern Persia and Afghanistan, and 
by a vast territory, the Amur region, 
from the Sea of Japan. Her dominion 
in Asia was limited to the isolated 
waste of Siberia. France had not yet 
begun to establish her Indo-Chinese 
Empire. Germany was still a loose 
confederation, hardly dreaming of in- 

*1. “The Middie-Eastern Question." Special 
correspondence of the “Times,” Oct. 1902—April 


1903. 

2. “La Russie a la fin du 19 siecle."’ Edited 
by M. W. de Kovalevski. Paris: Dupont and 
Guillaumin, 1901. 

3. “Greater Russia.’’ 
don: Heinemann, 1903. 

4. “All the Russias."" By Henry Norman, 
M.P. London: Heinemann, 1902. 


By Wirt Gerrare. Lon- 


TRANSFORMATION.* 


terest in Asia or of world-power. To- 
day Russia has the whole of Central 
Asia in her grasp and northern Persia 
within striking distance, while the Per- 
sian capital and court are submissive 
to her will; her territories march with 
Afghanistan for hundreds of miles; 
and she is absorbing Turkestan and 
Mongolia, as she has already absorbed 
Manchuria. France has founded an 
extensive empire in Indo-China, which 
already touches British territory in 
Upper Burma, while she is pushing her 
way steadily into China and threaten- 
ing Siam. Germany, already firmly 
settled in northern China, is not as yet 
established in the middle East, but she 
means to gain a footing in Mesopotamia 
and make her way to the Persian Gulf. 
Turkey and Persia, it must be noted, 
have acquired authority which they did 
not formerly possess, affording many 
openings for intrigues. Not the least 
of the changes is the fact that to-day 


5. “La Question d’Orient."”. “Le Chemin de 
Fer de Bagdad."’ By Andre Cheradame. Paris: 
Plon, 1903. 


6. “Ten Thousand miles in Persia.” By 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes. London: Murray, 
1902. 

7. “The Persian Problem. By H. J. Whigham. 
London: Isbister, 1903. 
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we are met by rivals in commerce as 
well as in politics, and not only by the 
open competition of individual traders, 
but by that of powerful states, wield- 
ing all the resources at their command. 

We see, therefore—to quote Lord Cur- 
zon—that, 


as all the foreigners [the European 
Powers] arrive upon the scene and 
push forward into the vacant spots, 
we are slowly having a European sit- 
uation re-created in Asia with the 
same figures on the,stage. The great 
European Powers are also becoming 
the great Asiatic Powers; already we 
have Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Germany, and Turkey; and then, in 
place of all the smaller European king- 
doms and principalities, we have the 
empires and states of the East, Japan, 
China, Tibet, Siam, Afghanistan, Per- 
sia, only a few of them strong and ro- 
bust, the majority containing the seeds 
of inevitable decay. 


In this transformation of Asia and 
general reconstruction of interests in 
that continent there has inevitably oc- 
curred a breaking-up of the old divi- 
sions into which our Asiatic policy was 
wont to fall. We can no longer speak 
with accuracy of the Far-Eastern prob- 
lem as a thing by itself; for the Far 
East, now the cockpit of the nations, 
influences domestic as well as foreign 
policy. The “Far East,” the “Middle 
East,” and the “Indian frontier” prob- 
lems have become inextricably inter- 
woven, and are complicated by Euro- 
pean policies. The Russo-French entente 
is as significant in relation to Asiatic 
affairs as it is in Europe; and the 
break-up of the Triple Alliance in Eu- 
rope will have a far-reaching effect on 
the eastern continent. Altogether it 


must be recognized that Asia is becom- 
ing more and more an annexe of Eu- 
rope, and that the time is past when 
any one of the great Powers could re- 
gard with indifference the changes oc- 
curring in that part of the hemisphere. 
Lord Curzon makes no mention of the 
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United States, but that Power, by rea- 
son of its commerce and its Pacific 
conquests, is already involved in Asi- 
atic affairs; and with the cutting of a 
Trans-isthmian canal she will expand 
still further her designs—to which Mr. 
Roosevelt has recently given expression 
—for dominance in the Pacific Ocean. 

In whatever light we regard the 
transformation of Asia, there is one 
stupendous feature which arrests our 
attention. The growth of Russia, al- 
though we are already so accustomed 
to it as to be almost indifferent, has 
been one of the most wonderful devel- 
opments in modern history; there is at 
present practically no part of the vast 
Asiatic continent where the “Russian 
question” is not a factor to be con- 
sidered. 

To take first the situation which 
more directly concerns this country— 
that of India. As already pointed out, 
India’s isolation is a thing of the past; 
indeed, in an age of expansion, im- 
proved communications, and the defeat 
of physical difficulties, isolation in any 
part of the globe is almost an impos- 
sibility, and ceases to be a safeguard 
as soon as interests arise to which it 
is a barrier. India has herself ex- 
panded, especially in Burma; but it is 
of course the advance of Russia which 
has in the last forty years done away 
with India’s isolation. This advance 
has involved the absorption of a num- 
ber of buffer-states; and incidentally 
we see the destruction of another po- 
litical shibboleth of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Buffer-states are becoming more 
and more rare in every part of the 
globe, and must eventually disappear 
entirely before the ambitious expan- 
sion of great Powers. It is no longer 
possible to regard a buffer-state, where- 
ever placed, as a permanent factor in 
any political situation. 

As regards the character of Russia’s 
dominion in Central Asia, various opin- 
ions are expressed by the few British 

















travellers who have visited parts of 
that region—for only certain selected 
sections are open to inspection, and 
those only to favored individuals. On 
the whole, there is little doubt that the 
Khanates are better off united under 
one despotic rule than torn between 
half a dozen. Mr. Norman, who sees 
everything Russian through spectacles 
which, if not rose-colored, are certain- 
ly tinged with pink, can say nothing 
more enthusiastic about the inhabitants 
than that they enjoy “comparative hap- 
piness and well-being.” Nevertheless, 
he says:— 


I may as well set down the reflection 
now, that Russia has carried out a 
great task here, and, on the whole, 
most worthily. Not only must the 
greatness of her conquest evoke our 
admiration, but the qualities of civili- 
zation she has afterwards imposed... 
should also win our sincere respect. 
. . . Russia is doing more to educate 
her people, both Russian and native, 
in Central Asia than she is doing in 
Europe (p. 286). 


Whatever her methods of conquest 
and of government after conquest, 
there can be no two opinions as to the 
stability of Russia’s present dominion 
in Central Asia. Orientals, when de- 
prived of the stimulus afforded by in- 
ternecine strife, generally lose their 
fighting spirit and power of organiza- 
tion; and Russia, having subdued them 
once with a thoroughness amounting to 
ferocity, does not irritate them by in- 
terference with customs or religion, 
and has therefore little to fear from 
the eight or ten millions of her Central 
Asian subjects. Although every step 
in the Central Asian advance was 
viewed with some alarm by this coun- 
try, as bringing Russia nearer and 
nearer the Indian frontier, it was not 
generally supposed that her ambitions 
would lead her further than the ab- 
sorption of those petty states whose in- 
ternal relations afforded an excuse for 
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the advance if they did not actually 
invite it. 

The extension of the Russian Empire 
to the Pacific, and her successful ma- 
neeuvres in the direction of the Chinese 
capital have, however, created another 


situation. Her frontiers are now co- 
terminious for an enormous distance 
with those of the Chinese Empire; and 
as China decays from the centre, the 
great unwieldly outlying parts of her 
empire must inevitably become more 
and more permeated by Russian influ- 
ence. Having failed to obtain from 
China special privileges in Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan, Russia is, in 
characteristic fashion, gaining her ends 
by underground methods. Chinese 
Turkestan lies entirely at her mercy: 
and in Mongolia Chinese authority is 
being rapidly replaced by that of Rus- 
sia, who is laying the foundations of a 
control which some day will be as com- 
plete there as it already is in Man- 
churia. There remains Tibet, lying di- 
rectly on the frontiers of north-eastern 
India. 

There are many evidences that Rus- 
sian influence is gaining ground in 
the forbidden land, in proportion as 
Chinese influence declines. Relations 
between Lhasa and St. Petersburg have 
been opened by means of the Buddhist 
tribes on the frontier, more or less un- 
der Russian influence. From Urga, 
which is practically Russian, the same 
influence is being strengthened through- 
out Tibet by means of the chief Lama. 
Within the last three or four years mis- 
sions of Russian Buddhists have 
reached Lhasa; and these visits were 
returned by two missions from Tibet, 
which were received by the Tsar in per- 
son. Russian scientific missions with 
Cossack escorts are accorded facilities 
not permitted to other nations in out- 
lying parts of Tibet—Sven Hedin, 
travelling under Russian protection, is 
an example; and there are many other 
signs that the exclusive policy of Tibet 
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is gradually yielding to the gentle per- 
suasions of Russia. 

The more pressing nature of the 
north-western frontier question has 
somewhat blinded us in past years to 
the possibility of an extension of the 
problem to the north-east. The great 
natural rampart of the Himalayas, and 
the rigid isolation of Tibet, seemed 
sufficient protection; but the growing 
influence of Russia in Turkestan and 
the ascendency of the Russian star in 
China must seriously affect the situa- 
tion as regards China’s vassal Tibet. 
Although there may never be a ques- 
tion of the actual invasion of India 
from the north-east, the influence of 
another Power, making itself felt in a 
host of minor ways, involves many 
complications in connection with the 
frontier states. It is little understood 
in this country, that the north-eastern 
frontier of India is practically fringed 
by native states—Kashmir, Nepal, Sik- 
kim, and Bhutan—subject to their own 
chiefs under varying conditions, al- 
though included in the sphere of Brit- 
ish India. Nepal, one of the best re- 
cruiting grounds for our native forces— 
no less than sixteen battalions of Gurk- 
has are found in the Indian army—is 
one of these; and the intercourse be- 
tween this state and Tibet is regular 
and frequent. The Nepalese govern- 
ment has a permanent resident at 
Lhasa; and numerous Nepalese mer- 
chants and pilgrims visit that capital, 
where they have a special quarter as- 
signed to them. Sikkim and Bhutan, 
again, are both Buddhist. The valley 
of Chumbi offers the easiest access to 
India from Tibet. Gurkha armies have 
invaded Tibet; and in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century a Tibetan and 
Chinese army crossed the Himalayas 
and advanced to the capital of Nepal. 
extorting a treaty of submission. So 
late, indeed, as 1887 a body of Tibetans 
entered Sikkim. 

There is also an eastern frontier ques- 
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tion, with elements of unrest which are 
at present little recognized. France in 
Indo-China actually touches our fron- 
tier on the upper Mekong; she has also 
pretentions as regards Siam, which are 
of great significance; and she is, more- 
over, working steadily up through 
south-western China towards the pla- 
teau which practically overlooks 
Burma. [France by herself may not 
present any serious menace, but as 
the ally, and possibly even the tool 
of Russia, she asumes a very different 
character. Despite the treaties by 
which the integrity of Siam is sup- 
posed to be safeguarded, her situation 
is such, with France on the one side 
and England on the other, and the 
rapid development of the Malay states 
to the south, that she cannot, without 
complete internal reform and reorgani- 
zation, on a scale similar to that accom- 
plished by Japan, possibly hope to re- 
tain her independence. Unfortunately, 
notwithstanding the bright promise of 
some years past, there seems too much 
reason to believe that national reform 
on Western lines is beyond the power 
of the Siamese. The greatest care is 
needful to prevent a complication in 

Sastern affairs which would endanger 
the recently renewed friendship be- 
tween Great Britain and France in 
Europe. 

One of the most important features 
in the Asiatic situation is the rapid ex- 
tension of railways. The construction 
of railways in Asia began in India 
in 1853 with three miles at Bombay; 
the mileage of India is now 27,000 
miles. The extension of the Russian 
system into Asia began so late as 1882 
with the Trans-Caspian railway; and 
Russia has been adding to her mileage, 
in Asia as well as in Europe, by leaps 
and bounds every year since. She now 
possesses a railway system of 50,000 
miles. The accompanying map shows, 
in the first place, the Trans-Siberian 
crossing Asia inan almost straight line 




















from west to east, giving a through 
connection between the Baltic and the 
Pacific, and dropping down through 
the Chinese Empire to the Yellow 
Sea. 

From the Trans-Siberian, a line will 
shortly run directly south to Kalgan, 
west of Peking, whence a Franco-Bel- 
gian railway is being continued south 
to the mid-Yangtze at Hankau. From 
Hankau to Canton another line, nomi- 
nally American but in reality Belgian, 
is under construction, so that China will 
shortly be traversed from north to 
south by a trunk railway. France is 
pushing a line through the south-west 
provinces to the navigation limit of the 
Yangtze; when this is complete she 
will (irrespective of the American line) 
have, by means of the Yangtze, a junc- 
tion with the Peking-Hankau line, and 
80 practically with Russia in the north 
—a most important factor in the Dual 
Alliance. In Shantung Germany has 
already constructed several hundred 
miles of railway; and, despite her very 
partial success in colonization there, 
she means to provide her sphere of in- 
fluence with a complete system of com- 
munications. 

Farther to the southeast we find a 
projected line from Singapore, through 
the Malay peninsular, intended to con- 
nect with the Burmese railways, and 
thus eventually with the Indian sys- 
tem. At present this line is only in a 
fragmentary stage, but, owing to the 
great development of British Malaya, 
it will certainly in time become an ac- 
complished fact, despite physical diffi- 
culties. The Viceroy of India recently 
decided against the practicability of a 
line to link Burma with China, although 
France is pushing her way from Tong- 
king through Yunnan to the upper 
Yangtze. The only line at present 
completed in Siam is one from Bang- 
kok to Korat, which is of doubtful 
value to the Siamese from a strategic 
point of view, as Korat is in the terri- 
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tory over which France desires to es- 
tablish her authority. 

Leaving the Indian system out of the 
question, we turn to the Middle East. 
The Trans-Caspian line, starting from 


Krasnovodsk on the Caspian, skirts 
north-eastern Persia and runs by Merv, 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Khokand, and 
Margilan to Andijan in Fergana, with 
a branch north to Tashkend. This rail- 
way (2320 miles in length), which was 
built chiefly by military railway bat- 
talions, will be connected by a line 
(1200 miles in length) running north- 
west from Tashkend to Orenburg, on 
the borders of European Russia, and 
thus connecting the Trans-Caspian rail- 
way with the Trans-Siberian as well as 
the European system. It is being 
pressed forward, and will be completed 
in 1905. 

All these lines, and others which will 
in time be constructed to link together 
the seattered parts of Asiatic Russia, 
are of great strategic importance in 
connection with those running south 
from the Trans-Caspian. The Merv- 
Kushk railway brings Russia to within 
80 miles of Herat, and about 450 miles 
of the terminus of the Indian railway 
system. The Meshed extension brings 
her into Khorassan, the north-eastern 
province of Persia, and one of her 
richest, especially in grain. The ques- 
tion of a further extension southward, 
desired by Russia, is discussed else- 
where; here we need only point out— 
what is best understood by a reference 
to the sketch-map—the position which 
India would occupy were such a line 
constructed, shut in on the east by a 
French line which cuts her off from 
Chitfa, and on the west by a Russian 
line, connected with the main system 
on the north, severing us from Persia 
and terminating, doubtless, in a second 
Port Arthur on the Persian Gulf. 
When, in conjunction with these rail- 
ways on the east and west, we reflect 
on the position of Tibet and the gradual 
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tightening of the Russian net round the 
whole Chinese Empire, we feel that 
the arms of the bear are indeed clesing 
round our Indian Empire, though as 
yet it is still within our power to break 
through them. 

No factor in Asiatic transformation 
will bring the European Powers to 
closer grips with each other than Ger- 
many’s project of a Mesopotamian line, 
which includes also a cherished scheme 
for the revival of that once fertile re- 
gion and its development under German 
auspices. The original project for an 
Euphrates Valley railway was Eng- 
lish. Some seventy years ago a route 
was surveyed by Colonel Chesney, who 
obtained a firman from the Ottoman 
Empire authorizing the line; but the 
project was abandoned by Lord Pal- 
merston owing to the objections raised 
by other Powers. A good deal later, 
in 1878, Lord Beaconsfield is said to 
have contemplated a line from the Gulf 
of Alexandretta to the Persian Gulf; 
and the acquisition of Cyprus was in- 
tended to afford protection to its west- 
ern terminus. Germany now has a 
line from the eastern shores of the 
Bosphorus to Konia, known as the 
Anatolian railway. From Konia the 
projected line will run across the 
Taurus range and the Euphrates val- 
ley to Mosul on the Tigris, and thence 
by Bagdad to a point on the Persian 
Gulf to be decided later. 

The political and economic signifi- 
cance of a German railway across Asi- 
atic Turkey—the shortest route from 
Europe to the East—is well shown by 
M. Chéradame in the admirable vol- 
ume mentioned at the head of this 
article. 


Au point de yue de commerce, le fait 
sera loin sans doute d’avoir l’impor- 
tance qu’on se plait souvent & lui attri- 
buer, mais au point de vue de l’influence 
morale, politique et militaire? Qu’on 
songe un peu & la signification de ceci: 
la route la plus courte vers les indes 
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tombée dans les mains de la premiére 
puissance militaire du vieux monde. 


And he quotes a sentence from the 
German “Army and Navy Review”:— 


Not only the economic role of Britain 
will be changed, but her military im- 
portance in Asia will undergo a com- 
plete transformation and an unfavor- 
able development. 


Both the French and German writers, 
in their prognostications as to the evil 
effects of the Mesopotamian railway 
on British interests, overlook one side 
of the question. It is, to say the least 
of it, extremeiy doubtful whether the 
line can ever be built without vur con- 
sent. The nation is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that the government, 
which recently appeared to be on the 
point of giving that consent, was in- 
duced by the pressure of public opin- 
ion to abstain from conceding the re- 
quisite guarantees. In his careful 
study of the Persian problem Mr. 
Whigham says:— 


We ought to have recognized long 
ago that it was essential to our po- 
sition in the Gulf that any Mesopota- 
mian railway, as far as the Bagdad-Bus- 
rah portion of it is concerned, should 
not be built by an¥Y European Power 
except ourselves; and we ought to 
have set about building it long ago. 
Unfortunately, we never do possess a 
clearly defined policy anywhere in the 
world, and so we content ourselves in 
this case with decrying the whole rail- 
way scheme as impracticable. For- 
tunately for us there are still great ob- 
stacles in the way of its realization 
which cannot easily be overcome with- 
out our assistance. And, that being 
so, we may still be able to hargain for 
the control of the Bagdad-Busrah sec- 
tion. But, in any case, we must make 
it clear now, and not later, that there 
is a doctrine for the Gulf which is not 
the doctrine of the status quo, but 
a @octrine whereby we reserve to 
ourselves the right of all political de- 
velopment in the Gulf while leaving 
the trade open to all nations. 




















If an all-German line to the Persian 
Gulf would be inimical to our interests 
it would be a death-blow to many cher- 
ished Russian designs; and we may 
count on the opposition of that country. 
At the same time it is undeniable that 
the German scheme will act as a stim- 
ulus to Russia and induce her to press 
forward that absorption of Persia 
which she is accomplishing by her 
usual methods. She has already begun 
a line to Meshed in Khorassan. Her 
agents in the Persian capital lave ac- 
quired a paramount influence, backed 
by the “Banque de Préts de Perse,” 
which is playing in the Middle East 
the role so successfully filled by the 
Russo-Chinese bank in Manchuria and 
China. Moscow merchants, aided by 
Imperial subsidies, have built a good 
road from Resht to Teheran; and rail- 
way engineers have explored the coun- 
try, frequently disguised as Armenian 
merchants or German entomologists. 
_ The Russian government spends more 
money on export premiums to Persia 
than on those to any other country, de- 
spite the fact that Russo-Persian trade 
is comparatively unimportant. Rus- 
sian consuls-general have been estab- 
lished at Bagdad and Busbire, consuls 
at Bussorah and Kharput, and a vice- 
consul at Bajazid, although the total 
Russian trade with the Persian Gulf 
does not amount to more than 600I. 
Although, as pointed out by Mr. Sav- 
age Landor in his interesting account 
of an overland journey from Flushing 
to Calcutta, there are no Russians in 
the Customs service in Persia, Bel- 
gians are employed; and he remarks 
that the Belgian at Seistan was most 
helpful to all nationalities. The signifi- 
eance of this state of affairs has been 
missed not only by Mr. Landor, but by 
many other people. To quote Mr. 
Whigham :— ° 


Any one who has had any experience 
at all of foreign enterprise in the Far 
East knows that Belgium is financial- 
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ly, if not politically, an informal par- 
ticipator in the Franco-Russian al- 


liance; and the appointment of Bel- 
gian officials at the Gulf ports is hardly 
less detrimental! to our interests than 
the appointment of Russians would 
have been. 


As a final instance of Russian influ- 
ence, the Shah has at Teheran a body 
of Cossacks, numbering some 2000, 
commanded by Russian officers, who 
are regarded as the most reliable of his 
troops, no doubt partly because they 
alone in Persia enjoy the distinction of 
being paid regularly. 

That Russia intends to act in Persia 
as she has acted in Manchuria cannot 
be doubted; but the reader of Major 
Sykes’s voluminous account of many 
journeys and sojourns in the land of 
Iran will perceive that, by reason of 
long intercourse and also owing to the 
calibre of the men who have repre- 
sented Great Britain in various parts 
of that country, our position in Persia 
is not so weak as at first sight it seems 
to be. Aithough our influence may be 
undermined at Teheran and in the 
north we have still, in the outlying 
provinces, a strong hold over the peo- 
ple and an influence in local affairs. 
This we owe greatly to the efforts of 
men like Major Sykes, who have de- 
voted themselves to a study of the 
country and its people, while upholding 
the British rights with unflinching 
courage and dignity. We have the 
authority of Mr. Landor for the state- 
ment that in Seistan, at all events, 
British prestige is at its zenith; and the 
selection of officers from the Military- 
Political Service in India for the con- 
sular work in eastern and southern 
Persia has been a very successful step. 

Nevertheless, it would be futile to 
ignore Russia’s ascendency in the north 
and at the capital. Persia, as. Major 
Sykes says, lies in the highway of na- 
tions, and has a frontier coterminous 
with that of Russia along the whole 
extent of her northern and north- 
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eastern borders. Russia’s ambitions 
are the inevitable result of territorial 
proximity; and we have similar inter- 
ests in the south and east, and material 
interests of greater weight and older 
date. This was well expressed by the 
“Times” special correspondent in his 
letter of April 21, 1908. 


We have an old-established trade of 
considerable value to our own in- 
dustry, and of still greater value to 
India. We have concessions for the 
construction of roads which should 
enable our commerce to compete even 
with the preferential treatment of 
Russian bounty-fed trade. We have 
piedges from the Shah’s government 
with regard to railways in the south, 
which must be redeemed as soon as 
the Russo-Persian agreement expires, 
under which Persia has entered into 
an unprecedented engagement to al- 
low no railways to be built on her ter- 
ritory for a given term of years. We 
are at present extending the telegraph 
system which we control in Southern 
Persia, and which forms such an im- 
portant section of our Indo-European 
communications. Other private enter- 
prises—commercia!, financial, indus- 
trial—which at least owe their incep- 
tion to official encouragement, deserve 
equally to be taken into account. To 
the strategic importance of Seistan, 
which has long been recognized by our 
Indian military authorities, is added 
now the commercial importance of a 
new trade route from India, which 
promises results of increasing value. 
Both amongst the population of the 
coast and amongst some of the inland 
tribes we have clients who have al- 
ways looked to us for support against 
the misgovernment of Teheran—a fact 
which the British minister_at Teheran, 
who has to live with the Central Gov- 
ernment, finds it often more conven- 
ient to ignore. The zone within which 
our influence might be made a liv- 
ing force by a systematic coordination 
and concentration of its constituent 
elements, should certainly not be un- 
‘duly expanded. 


The exact area of the zone of Brit- 
ish influence is a matter for serious 
study; but, in view of the advance of 
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Russia, there is only one way in which 
to maintain that zone intact, and that 
is to build up substantial interests, 
and to defend at every point those 
which at present exist. As was pointed 
out for the first time by the late Alex- 
ander Michie, and reiterated by the 
“Times” correspondent, by Mr. Whig- 
ham, and indeed by every writer who 
has really grasped the situation in 
Asia, Russia advances always against 
the lower organisms of political life, 
but, when she meets substantial inter- 
ests firmly upheld by a great Power, at 
once recognizes the expediency of com- 
ing to an understanding. It is of no 
use to oppose her by diplomatic expe- 
dients; but with facts, actual and in- 
sistent, on our side, we shall find Rus- 
sia unwilling and unprepared to come 
to an open breach. 

There is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the situation in Persia and the 
Persian Gulf and that in China and 
the Guif of Pechill. It has already 
been said that the two great factors in 
the transformation of Asia are the ex- 
pansion of the great European Powers 
and the decay of the Asiatic states. 
Everywhere in the few native-ruled em- 
pires which remain in Asia we find 
the same forces from outside making 
for their partition and the subjection 
of their peoples; and nowhere does 
there exist any faculty of organization 
or possibility of cohesive resistance. 
Japan is the one exception, and she, 
of course, owes much to her isolation 
as an island empire. As for the direct 
parallel between Persia and China, it 
is too remarkable to be passed over. 
In both we see Russia pushing forward 
from ker own territory by means of 
railways to reach the open sea. In both 
she uses as one of her most valuable 
agents the quasi-native banks, all the 
more useful because official connection 
can be disavowed if necessary. In 
both we see officials steeped in corrup- 
tion and a court debased and intimi- 




















dated, only anxious to purchase a res- 
pite from the strangers clamoring 
within its gates. At both courts the 
influence of Russia is predominant, and 
she appears as the protector of the 
dynasty. In both countries the purse 
is as powerful as the sword. To ex- 
tend the simile a little, both in the 
Middle and the Far East we have the 
same two great rival Powers; incited 
by the success of Russia, Germany is 
agitating, pushing, struggling for a 
firmer footholl. In both Great Brit- 
ain, with really predominant interests, 
is attempting to defend these more or 
less passively, constantly protesting, 
frequently yielding, and trying to 
maintain her position by turning first 
to Russia and then to Germany for sup- 
port. Our ally Japan supports us in the 
Far East only. In the Persian Gulf we 
see precisely the same symptoms which 
preceded the Russian début on the 
Manchurian littoral; and, just as the 
events in the Gulf of Pechili and its 
hinterland, remote as they seem to be 
from India, will affect the questions 
concerning her north-eastern frontier, 
so the development in the Persian Gulf 
must be of paramount importance in 
deciding her north-western frontier pol- 
icy. 

To turn now to the Far East. There 
are two points of view from which we 
may profitably regard the situation in 
China. The first is that of her own 
internal condition, and the second that 
of the safe-guarding of British inter- 
ests. Neither, it must be confessed, 
affords a pleasing spectacle. 

There are people who still cherish 
the belief that the break-up of China, 
so long foretold, has been averted; and 
that, learning wisdom ere it is too late, 
she is actually initiating reform. They 
base this belief chiefly on the recent 
promulgation of Imperial edicts re- 
garding education, the institution of 
“schools of Western learning,” and the 
creation of “provincial colleges,” and 
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also on the “change of heart” of the 
Empress-Dowager and her effusive 
friendliness to European ladies of le- 
gations, tourists, and missionaries. 
That none of those to whom she has 
extended the hand of friendship have 
any reluctance in grasping that hand, 
red with the blood not only of for- 
eigners, but of millions of her innocent 
subjects, is a curious reflection on 
Western civilization, and one that has 
aroused considerable attention not only 
in China itself, but in Russia. The 
astute Chinaman, who holds it as a 
cardinal point that the Empress “never 
forgets and never forgives,” wants to 
know whether we are fools or hypo- 
crites when we receive her protesta- 
tions so cordially. 

Reform based on Imperial edicts and 
the goodwill of the Empress-Dowager 
is a farce; nor is there any element in 
the government from which salvation 
can reasonably be expected. Official- 
dom in China is now more corrupt 
than ever; and it is believed by many 
that the mandarins, seeing the writing 
on the wall, are simply feathering their 
nests as expeditiously as possible be- 
fore the end comes. Meanwhile there 
is growing discontent in many of the 
provinces, and rebellion in some; and 
as the foreigner is credited with being 
the cause of the oppressions and exac- 
tions to which the people are subjected, 
these disorders may at any time lead 
to anti-foreign demonstrations. The 
central provinces have from the out- 
set borne an unjustly large proportion 
of the indemnity taxation; and, more- 
over, not half of what is exacted goes 
to the liquidation of the debt. At this 
juncture, too, China has lost by death 
or removal the only officials with any 
reputation for probity or statesman- 
ship, who undoubtedly prevented the 
Boxer rising from spreading through- 
out the empire. 

While no real reform is being at- 
tempted from the top, there is un- 
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doubtedly a growing desire on the part 
of the Chinese people for more enlight- 
enment; and, although there is no 
official career open to a Chinaman ed- 
ucated on Western lines, China is 
showing a desire to benefit from the 
experience of Japan. It was inevita- 
ble that the Japanese, allied in race 
and near neighbors, should play a part 
in any movement towards reform in 
China. Until recent times there was 
great antagonism between the two 
countries; and the Chinese despised 
the Japanese even more than the bar- 
barians from the West. Since the 
Japanese war and the Peking affair 
this feeling has been remarkably mod- 
ified; and, as a proof, we find Chinese 
students flocking in large numbers to 
Japanese colleges, Chinese workmen 
sent to study in the workshops and 
arsenals of Japan, educational and 
other commissions sent from Peking to 
Tokio, the founding of a Chino-Japanese 
press, Japanese steamers and launches 
on Chinese water-ways, Japanese fore- 
men in workshops, and professors in 
colleges, Japanese drill-instructors re- 
placing Germans in the army, and final- 
ly the foundation of a powerful body, 
the “East Asian League,” to promote 
good feeling and mutual interests be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese. This 
league has apparently escaped notice 
in the Western press, but it is increas- 
ing in numbers and power, and has al- 
ready a daily paper, edited by a Japan- 
ese and published at Peking. On all 
sides we see signs of the pro-Japanese 
attitude of Chinese officials, and the gen- 
eral assumption that Japan is China’s 
model and ally. This is the one gen- 
uine sign of reform to be seen in 
China. 

As far as British interests in China 
are concerned, the tale is even less en- 
couraging. The Anglo-German agree- 


ment of 1900, which was to “maintain 
undiminished” the territorial condition 
of the Chinese Empire, resulted merely 
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in a declaration on the part of Ger- 
many that Manchuria was not includ- 
ed, being “of no interest’ to her; 
while she obtained indirectly interests 
in tue Yangtze valley which had hither- 
to been practically a British preserve. 
Again, the Anglo-Japanese treaty, os- 
tensibly directed to the preservation of 
Manchuria and Korea, has proved en- 
tirely futile as regards the former ob- 
ject. The territorial integrity of China 
has in fact become a mere facon de 
parler; and, as British interests were 
strongly concerned with keeping that 
empire intact and opening it to our 
trade, we cannot congratulate our- 
selves on the success of our diplomacy. 
The Mackay treaty, by which the 
word likin was to be “abolished from 
the Chinese vocabulary,” has proved 
abortive, and is now not even alluded 
to. 

Nowhere has the transformation of 
Asia been more complete and startling 
than in the northern part of the Chi- 
nese Empire. Russia has absorbed 
Manchuria with a thoroughness which 
is no longer denied. Mr. Wirt Gerrare, 
through 
Manchuria in disguise because, al- 
though Americans and people of every 
other nationality are admitted, Eng- 
lishmen are rigidly excluded, gives the 
following description of a city in the 
heart of that erstwhile Manchu coun- 
try. Mr. Gerrare’s book, it may be 
noted, where dealing with matters of 
his own observation, is extremely 
careful and accurate. At Kharbin, he 
says, 


was a Chinese citadel and town de- 
stroyed by the Russians. . .It has 
grown into quite an extensive Russian 
town, the commandant and chief army 
officers being quartered there. It pos- 
sesses a meteorological observatory, 
and has a Russian church. . . . There 
are several promenades. A large pub- 
lic garden, with open-air theatre, 
kiosks, bandstand, and the usual ap- 
purtenances of a Siberian pleasure re- 




















sort, appears once to have been the 
private grounds of a monastery or 
seminary. ... In old Kharbin there are 
two hotels ... several restaurants, 
and many stores of Russian and other 
merchants, but no Chinese. ... If any 
doubt the reality of the Russian occu- 
pation of Manchuria, a knowledge 
of Kharbin wil! convince them that 
the hold the Russians have upon the 
country is thorough, and to all appear- 
ances must be permanent. Kharbin is 
not cosmopolitan as Alexandria is, still 
less is it Chinese; it is Siberian. 


It is inevitable that British trade 
will suffer under Russian rule. Mr. 
Gerrare points out, as others have 
done, that Russian trade will be fa- 
vored by carrying Russian goods at 
a preferential tariff, and by admitting 
them duty-free into Chinese territory 
through the Russian port of Dalny, 
by which means the Chinese Customs 
are cheated. Russia has even insisted 
on controlling the treaty port of New- 
chwang, as though it were a part of 
her own territory. The Customs re- 
ceipts of a treaty port, where there is 
no Russian trade or shipping, are 
paid into the Russo-Chinese bank, and 
will doubtless be held to reimburse her 
for her alleged expenditure in protect- 
ing and administering Newchwang. 
Moreover, although British, American, 
and Japanese trade amounts to sev- 
eral million sterling a year, Sir Robert 
Hart has appointed a Russian as Com- 
missioner of Customs. 

This brings us to the question of the 
Imperial Chinese Customs, the one 
really substantial asset which China 
possesses, and one over which, by 
reason of her predominating trade 
interests, this country has always 
expected to have a_ strong hold. 
The service has, for some years 


past, been becoming gradually more 
disorganized. Serious discontent exists 
among the personnel owing to the de- 
preciation of their salaries since the 
decline in silver, the failure to main- 
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tain the issue of retiring allowances 
under conditions hitherto observed, 


and the withdrawal of large sums 
from the service funds to meet the ex- 
penditure on the inland postal service. 
Most serious of all, the position of Sir 
Robert Hart is not only becoming less 
secure, but a notable change is taking 
place in the selection of the personnel 
of the service, which is recruited in 
decreasing numbers from British sub- 
jects; so that already the number 
is out of proportion with that of trade 
interests. There has not been a sin- 
gle Englishman attached to the Inspec- 
torate at Peking during the past year; 
and there is an intrigue afoot to re- 
place Sir Robert Hart by a board of 
control, or by a Belgian inspector-gen- 
eral. The Chinese already repudiate 
the engagement they made that, while 
British trade predominated, the Im- 
perial Customs should be under a Brit- 
ish head. 

In the transformation of Asia one 
cannot but be struck by the change 
which has come over the policy of 
this country of late years as regards 
the Far East. It seems as though we 
are loosening our hold of that which 
we formerly strove so hard to grasp, 
and are no longer prepared to make a 
stand for anything which does uot in- 
volve direct territorial loss to ourselves. 
On the other hand, the general Asiatic 
situation is dominated by one power- 
ful factor. That factor is the expan- 
sion of Russia, already one of the larg- 
est empires of the world, and rapidly 
expanding in bulk. Russia may be 
well compared to a huge octopus, 
whose arms stretch out across Asia to 
the Pacific, to the heart of China, to 
Afghanistan, and (tentatively) across 
Persia to the Indian Ocean. From 
Baltic to Pacific, from the Arctic re- 
gions to torrid Persia—such is the ex- 
tent of her territory, which comprises 
one sixth of the land surface of the 
globe, all, it must be remembered, con- 
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tiguous, and containing the greatest 
variety of races and languages, which 
make up one fourteenth of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

While her expansion goes on stead- 
ily, while she pursues apparently un- 
checked a course of diplomacy which 
is peculiarly successful, it is still no 
secret that many disintegrating forces 
are at work at the heart of the empire. 
No study of the recent changes in Asia 
would be complete without a glance 
at the internal condition of the em- 
pire which rules half Asia from St. 
Petersburg. 

It is peculiarly difficult for a for- 
eigner to gauge accurately the inter- 
nal condition of Russia. The accounts 
given by European travellers like Mr. 
Norman are singularly unsatisfactory. 
That author declares that “Russia re- 
volves as smoothly as a_ well-welded 
fly-wheel,”’ and on the other hand says 
that 


“poverty and illiteracy naturally go 
hand in hand. In no other great coun- 
try of the world is poverty—monot- 
onous, resigned poverty—to so great 
an extent a national characteristic of 
the people” (“All the Russias,” p. 42.) 


We have this same contrast wherever 
we turn. Russia, whose bankruptcy 
has been predicted for years, not only 
spends lavishly on railways and pub- 
lic works in her remote territories, but 
is always ready to take up financial 
burdens in connection with banking 
or other enterprises in Manchuria or 
Persia. In the twentieth century, 
when humanitarian principles have be- 
come as much a part of civilization as 
a knowledge of reading and writing, 
it is difficult to reconcile Russia’s 
greatness, her success in expansion, 
and the position she holds as a world- 
power, with a condition of “poverty 
and illiteracy” among her people—not, 
be it noted, in some newly acquired 
territory, but in the heart of the em- 
pire itself. Prince ‘<ropotkin, writing 
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Britannica,” 
maintains that the distrust of natural 
sciences and of Western democratic 
ideas, the desire to make university 
and even secondary education, a priv- 


in the “Encyclopedia 


ilege of the wealthy, the neglect 
of primary education, the  sup- 
pression of all efforts to spread knowl- 
edge among the illiterate, are the dis- 
tinctive features of Russian education- 
al policy during the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century. 

The chief characteristic of Russian 
government is centralization; and to 
make this more complete has been the 
chief aim of the government during 
the reigns of the present emperor and 
his father. It is well to look at this 
from the Russian official point of view. 
In “La Russie & la fin du 19e siécle,” 
a volume edited by M. Kovalevski, we 
find the following:— 


Ce n’est qu’A l’aide d’un puissant 
mécanisme administratif qu’il fut pos- 
sible de créer et de reserrer les liens 
unissant et rattachant les uns aux 
autres les peuples de races et de lan- 
gues différentes, constituant cet im- 
mense empire; aussi depuis la période 
muscovite, l’idée de la centralization 
administrative a-t-elle été poursuivie 
avec une -inébranlable persévérance. 
Grace A la politique des grands-ducs 
muscovites, le pays fut unifié bien 
qu’ouvert sur toutes ses frontié@res et 
subissant, durant de longs siécles, 
l’invasion de tous les peuples; ce pays 
n’a pas pu défendre et conserver son 
indépendance qu’en remettant toutes 
ses forces entre les mains d’un seul. 
La longue lutte soutenue tour A tour 
contre l’Occident et contre l’Orient, 
qui semblaient disputer la plaine qui 
les sépare, accéléra la concentration 
de pouvoir. Et ceci est un des phé- 
noménes les plus caractéristiques de 
histoire de la Russie. 


When one remembers the diversity 
of conditions, races, languages, and re- 
ligions with which this central govern- 
ment has to deal, one may well won- 
der, with Mr. Norman, at the well reg- 
ulated outward appearance, the smooth- 





























ly working wheels of official life. But 
every now and then even the man in 
the street, who cares little for Russian 
internal affairs, is struck with horror 
or compassion as he reads of a Kish- 
ineff massacre, or the pathetic and dig- 
nified appeal of prominent Finlanders 
against a tyranny they are powerless 
to oppose, or the story of starving 
peasants driven to extremities but un- 
able, because of legal restrictions, to 
leave their famine-stricken districts. 

There is one test of a civilized coun- 
try which is now universally recog- 
nized. Religious freedom is held to 
be essential to national greatness. Let 
us see briefly what this means in all 
the Russias. The governing class, 
drawn from inner Russia, belongs, of 
course, to the strict orthodox Greek 
Chureh. The Baltic provinces are 
Lutheran, Finland is Protestant, the 
south-western provinces contain a 
large proportion of Roman Catholics 
and Jews; in the Crimea and in the 
middle Volga are Tartar Mohamme- 
dans; in the Caucasus is a perfect 
babel of languages and consequent- 
ly of creeds. Religious tolerance, 
initiated by the reforming Tsar, Alex- 
ander II, is one of the tenets of 
government, and is nominally in force 
all over the empire. At the same 
time we have the authority of Sir 
D. Mackenzie Wallace, who certain- 
ly cannot be accused of Russo- 
phobism, for the statement that ortho- 
doxy, nationality, and autocracy—the 
systematic spreading of the religion, 
language, and administrative functions 
of the dominant race—are the great 
aims of the present government. It 
may well be argued that these are 
only wise methods for unifying the 
heterogeneous empire; but, taken in 
conjunction with the persecution of 
Jews and the abrogation of Finnish 
constitutional rights, it must be al- 
lowed that the unification of Russia is 
costing her people dear. 
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In Russia everything is done from 


the top. Private initiative is sup- 
pressed, just as individual rights are 
ignored. After the Crimean war, 
which revealed many lacune in local 
government, Alexander II created the 
bodies known ‘as zemstvos, whose posi- 
tion was afterwards modified by Alex- 
ander III. As there is some miscon- 
ception as to the extent and functions 
of the zemstvos, a short description of 
them may be useful. They are simply 
rural municipal bodies—which, it 
should be mentioned, exist only in in- 
ner Russia—elected by the people from 
candidates selected by the governor. 
Their functions and powers are limit- 
ed, and concern only such matters as 
sanitation, roads, and fire-brigades; 
and they are absolutely under the gov- 
ernor (appointed, of course, from Pe- 
tersburg), who can at any time veto 
their propositions. Similar restrictions 
have been applied to the so-called self- 
governing municipalities and to the 
communal. peasant governments, so 
that at the present day representative 
government is denied in any form to 
the people, whose one elective body, 
the zemstvo, is not freely elected, and 
has neither administrative nor legis- 
lative power. The zemstvos and the 
municipalities, however, excluded as 
they are from any control, have the 
privilege of supporting the great bulk 
of the schools: they supply the school- 
houses and current expenses, 

The reactionary tendency is allowed 
by the most friendly critics to have 
been particularly strong in the pres- 
ent reign. M. de Witte and M. de 
Plehve, the principal initiators of this 
policy, are of the opinion that it is the 
only way to tie the unwieldy empire 
together. Local autonomy, individual 
rights, freedom of speech and of the 
press, would break up that autocracy 
upon which the salvation of Russia de- 
pends. In a word, the empire must be 


fastened together with chains of steel. 
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The recent manifesto of the Emperor, 
which was taken in this country as 
the beginning of an era of “sweetness 
and light” for the “other half” in Rus- 
sia, has been definitely proved, by peo- 
ple who were not dependent on a Reu- 
ter interpretation of its ambiguous 
language, to mean about as much as 
the Imperial edicts of the Dowager- 
Empress of China... The “Moscow 
Viedomosti,” says the “Times” corre- 
spondent (who has since been ejected 
from Petersburg), proves by quotations 
from the manifesto that the Emperor 
is resolved to maintain in their entirety 
the principles of absolute monarchy 
and the orthodox church; it says that 
the words of the manifesto put a def- 
inite end to the illusion that local ele- 
ments were to obtain more freedom. 
In a word, the Emperor may be lik- 
ened to Rehoboam, who said to his 
people, “Whereas my father did lade 
you with a heavy yoke, I will add to 
your yoke; my father hath chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions.” It need hardly 
be said that the Emperor, whose hu- 
manitarian aspirations are well known, 
has been convinced by his advisers 
that this is the course which in the 
long run will prove of most service to 
the empire. The question which every 
thoughtful man must ask himself is, 
How long can this government by a 
small minority last? 

A curious outcome of this centraliza- 
tion and bureaucratic government is 
the fostering of socialist tendencies. 
Even the state itself leans towards so- 
cialism by interfering with industry 
and wages, and by its monopolization 
of such works as railways and other 
communications, of forests and do- 
mains, mines, fisheries, and many other 
departments, among which the most 
important is the spirit monopoly. The 
Russian peasant, realizing the futility 


1 See an article in the ‘Fortnightly Review’’ 
(June 1903), by E. C. Long. 
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of individual effort, forms an artel, or 
association; and every department of 
labor is made up from these organiza- 
tions. 

The social fabric in Russia has been, 
until recently, of simple composition. 
The nobility, owners of the soil, stood 
absolutely apart. Their only career 
was that of arms, and their power as 
a class was paramount. The peasant- 
ry were, and still are, as low in the 
seale of civilization as is possible in 
Europe. Ignorant, illiterate, without 
hope or ambition, they have risen very 
little since their liberation from serf- 
dom. Between the extremes comes a 
small middle class, from which the 
universities are recruited. The growth 
of industrialism and the consequent 
increase in urban population has not 
enly enlarged this class but has creat- 
ed another, a proletariat composed of 
workers who, intellectually, are con- 
siderably more advanced than the ag- 
ricultural class. They meet workmen 
from other countries, learn the mean- 
ing of organization, and realize their 
position. All, it may be said, are so- 
cialists, not unconsciously, like the 
peasants, but with full consciousness; 
and they hold the tenets of socialism 
in the extremest form. The official 
class is drawn from every rank, and 
a man of ability may rise, as M. de 
Witte has done, from obscurity to the 
highest position, but only, as a rule, 
by exhibiting in excelsis those quali- 
ties which make a good official from 
the Russian standpoint. 

It is obvious that, with-a system 
specially calculated to stamp out in- 
dividualism and to exalt the official, 
who in his turn is absolutely dependent 
on Petersburg, much must depend on 
the character of the men who are sent 
to govern the far-off dependencies. 
We send our best to our dependen- 
cies; Germany made a careful selec- 
tion of officials for the government of 
Alsace-Lorraine; but Russia only sends 




















her worst to eastern Siberia or Central 
Asia; and the officials themselves re- 
gard their life as banishment, which 
must be compensated by making as 
much money as possible during its du- 
ration. The colonists sent out are not 
at all the class of men who have made 
Canada or Australia; and it is diffi- 
cult to foresee their future were the 
strong arm of the central government, 
on which they depend for everything, 
withdrawn. In such circumstances 
the actual Russianizing of the con- 
quered territories cannot be satisfac- 
tory. The people are quelled; in many 
cases, as in the Khanates, they are 
better off under Russian rule, and 
know it; but they retain their own 
nationality, and will continue to do so. 
‘The Russianizing efforts have failed 
nearer to the heart of the empire, so 
that it cannot be expected that they 
will be successful in Asia. Despite 
this fact there are several circum- 
stances that make Russia’s dominion 
in Asia secure. In the Chinese terri- 
tory she has to deal with people who 
care little or nothing about the person- 
ality of their rulers. Accustomed for 
centuries to submit tamely to a Man- 
chu tyranny, it is a trifling thing to 
them to change their masters, so long 
as their traditions and customs are un- 
violated, and they have ample scope 
for trading. A Chinese rising against 
Russia is exceedingly unlikely, and a 
Central Asian rebellion still less so. 
In the Caucasus there is too wild and 
The Quarterly Review. 
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confused a medley of races and inter- 
ests to make any organized resistance 
possible. 

Not withstanding these strong points 
in her position, Russia is face to face 


with a severe test. The policy of 
dragooning an empire—of governing 
with the mailed fist alone, by means 
of an official horde whose demands 
become greater every year—this can- 
not long withstand the shock of con- 
tact with civilizing tendencies. Both 
in Europe and Asia retrogressive Rus- 
sia is brought into close relations with 
progressive nations; and while the 
wiser spirits disclaim all desire for 
violent reforms, there is a _ rapidly 
growing body which demands moder- 
ate measures to secure equal rights 
and justice for all ranks of the com- 
munity. These men are no longer con- 
fined to the university circles, which 
could be punished at will, but are 
found among leading land-holders, 
who express themselves openly, but 
are not touched by the government. 
When they join hands with the pro- 
letariat—as they probably will—the 
body of opinion will prove too strong 
to be ignored or explained away; and, 
when that time comes, we ‘shall see 
whether the colossal empire, raised by 
the efforts of a mighty bureaucracy, 
will fall to pieces with the bureau- 
cracy itself, or whether the Russian 
national ideal is sufficiently strong in 
every part to hold it together. 
A. R. Colquhoun. 
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THE LOST ART OF SINGING. 


Less than two hundred years ago 
Porpora did for the human. voice what 
Guido of Arezzo did for music when 
he invented the modern scale. Music 
had always existed, rude instruments 
had always been employed: the voice 
was one of these rude instruments. 
But Porpora perfected the instrument; 
nay, he formed it of the raw material 
which nature yielded. Having once 
formed the instrument, a new art came 
into existence, a fine art, bel canto—an 
art with at least ali the difficulties, de- 
manding at least the courage, the pa- 
tience and the long application which 
we expect in the study of painting, the 
piano, or the violin. 

At this time music was changing its 
character, its realizations, by leaps and 
bounds. Medizeval music was giving 
place everywhere to modern music, 
which was becoming not only a fine 
art but the modern art par excellence. 
The arts of the ancient world had 
been architecture and sculpture; paint- 
ing had been given us by Italy at the 
renascence of Europe: but music alone 
has accomplished since then what it 
had never accomplished before. The 
new requirements were evoking every- 
where a corresponding progress in pow- 
er over the material as a means of ex- 
pression, the new perfection of instru- 
ments and the rapid developments in 
music acting and reacting on each 
other. It was not possible that sing- 
ing alone should remain alien to this 
breath of new art; and indeed what 
a Mozart could perform on a clavi- 
chord and what a Liszt could perform 
on a Steinway piano differ less than 
the new singing differed from all that 
had gone before it. The most individ- 


ual of all instruments, that which was 
at once instrument and executant, took 
part in the general awakening, and 


sprang into perfect life under the 
wand of Porpora. 

And the sensation created was pro- 
portionate to the greatness of the 
event. People listened to the human 
voice, but it. appeared to them that 
they were listening to a new instru- 
ment. The uneducated ear could not 
fully seize its beauty; even so culti- 
vated a scholar as Abraham Tucker 
tells us in his work on Vocal Sounds 
that he could not appreciate one of 
the most exquisite of human voices, 
Farinello’s singing appearing to him 
“unnatural, and resembling rather the 
pipes of an organ”; and another per- 
fect singer, Pacchierotti, was not ad- 
mired in France. The voices of the 
choir of contraltos trained by Porpora, 
in especial, seemed “strange and non- 
natural’: but these unknown maidens 
in the free schools of Venice, from the 
mere loveliness of the method they had 
mastered, struck the musicians who 
heard them as greater artists than the 
great singers of the time, the greatest 
the world had seen till then. Dr. 
Burney, in his Present State of Music 
in France and Italy, published in 1773, 
says “their performance was ravish- 
ing” and the singing of “infinite merit,” 
perhaps superior to everything which 
could be heard at the chief operas; 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, that 
they had lovelier voices and were bet- 
ter singers than Faustina and Cuzzoni. 
William Beckford “still seemed to 
hear” this wonderful singing when he 
wrote his Jtaly in 1834, and these 
“glorious voices” made more impres- 
sion on Goethe than any music he had 
heard. “I had no conception,” he says, 
“of the existence of such voices.” And 
what was the secret of this? The 
harsh, .unblended, unequal sounds of 
the natural organ were gathered up 
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by Porpora, and formed into an instru- 
ment having one diatonic voice, or 
colore, as the Italians call it. Respira- 
tion was made the basis of singing— 
chi sa respirare sa cantare—the breath 
which as a pedai sustained the notes, 
united the sounds. The school of Por- 
pora did not die out; by it were 
formed all the great singers whose 
mere names carry a fascination with 
them—Farinello, Caffariello, Ferri, 
Gabrielli; and, later, Malibran, Cata- 
lani, Pasta, Grisi, Alboni, Boccabadati, 
Nilsson, Trebelli, Jenny Lind, Titiens, 
Patti; Garcia, Lablache, Tamberlick, 
Donzelli, Mario, Santley, Maurel. But 
from the first three things militated 
against this latest of the arts—its dif- 
ficulty, its popularity together with 
the absence of trained criticism, and 
the rise of modern instrumentation. 
Music is the most popular of the arts 
and the one which is nearest to us. 
First of the esthetic pleasures in the 
order of time, it is yet the latest of the 
fine arts, and has developed with hu- 
man development. Other arts have 
had their perfect epoch—have sprung 
in the compass of two or three hun- 
dred years like Pallas equipped from 
the brain of Zeus—but music has had 
no perfect epoch, it has kept pace with 
the human spirit, reaching in modern 
times the complex harmony of a Wag- 
ner, which speaks to the modern soul 
“of all things which ever it did,” the 
music whose emotionalism, complexity 
and world-pain recall Jean Paul Rich- 
ter’s apostrophe: “Away! away! for 
thou speakest to me of things which 
I have never known and shall never 
know.” We are all musicians, or we 
think ourselves so. The modesty which 
would make us hesitate to criticize the 
technique of a sample of architecture, 
sculpture, or painting, has no place 
here, for the public judges of all music 
da maestro with no misgiving. It fol- 
lows that it is not the best which al- 
ways pleases most. The taste for the 
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oleograph, the inability to distinguish 
it from the old master (on the plane of 
artistic beauty, of mere beauty of 
technique) tells with still more insis- 
tence in an art which makes a strong- 
er appeal to the general than painting. 
The musician, indeed, would not fore- 
go elements in his art which are his 
passport with humanity; but if music 
has nearly always something of the 
subject-picture in it, there is no rea- 
son why it should be the work of a bad 
artist working with bad materials. In 
the case of singing we have probably 
the most immediately moving of all 
the forms of artistic expression, and 
perfect examples can move the entire- 
ly ignorant in a way that great speci- 
mens of other arts may fail to do; it 
is therefore imperative if it is to sur- 
vive among the belle arti that the pub- 
lic taste should be led by those who 
really understand the art they under- 
take to interpret. If only a painter 
can judge a picture, it is at least as 
true that only a singer can judge sing- 
ing. But this is not the popular be- 
lief. Popular taste and popular senti- 
ment have made of our modern sing- 
ers not vocal artists but vocal artisans, 
vocal “Jacks of all trades.” The pub- 
lic does not expect art, the trained 
organ, the voice which resembled the 
pipes of an organ; but in its place it 
asks for sentiment, and an amateur 
and untrained use of the voice which 
is thought to be vocal expression, so 
that a voice which does not provide us 
with adventitious effects is supposed 
to be inexpressive. We forget, or we 
have never known, that it is because 
the instrument is imperfect that it 
yields us this class of effects, while 
it is at the same time incapable of 
producing the only effects which 
would be legitimate. This absence of 
legitimate technique causes the young 
singer to mistake the real resources of 
his art, and he is supported in his ig- 
norance by British sentimentalism. 
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Popular taste in Italy may be saved 
by the necessity for passion in art, but 
there is no such safety-valve in the un- 
broken sentimentality of the English 
ballad. The ethical rather than artis- 
tic instinct which asks claptrap senti- 
ment of the arts, which makes the 
‘gods” applaud a sound common-place 
sentiment in a theatre, and miss the 
only art in the piece, tolerates and en- 
courages vapid sentiment in singers. 
I have heard a well-known singer’s 
voice break in a song calling for pas- 
sion. This is as though a painter were 
to make a smudge when he felt he 
could express no more by means of his 
art, and it ought to be resented in the 
same way. When the British public 
sees a favourite “star” getting a spas- 
modie grip of a handy piece of furni- 
ture in order to produce her high note 
di bravura, its honest soul is moved at 
the supreme effort being made for its 
delectation. For the effort counts as 
part of the effect. It is listening to a 
star, so of course this is real singing; 
but the criterion is as primitive as that 
of the rustic admirers who shouted to 
their primo uomo, “Hold it on, Steen,” 
lest the note being bawled from his 
throat at the risk of an apoplexy 
should not last long enough to shame 
his rival in the village choir. When 
we sing with effort we may be quite 
sure we are singing badly. The di- 
vine in all art is like the “still small 
voice’; the rushing and the tearing 
and the noise are not yet art. Not 
until the complex elements given us by 
the material have been reduced to a 
simple formula—a simple formula used 
by a master—is real art achieved; and 
when we look or when we hear we 
say, “how simple,” and if we know 
we say, “and how difficult.” 

We seem a kindly and indulgent au- 
dience, but we do not know what to 
require of the artist. An artistic peo- 


ple often make a cruel audience, and 
if their sesthetic sense is not satisfied 
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they hiss the bad art, because the due 
resolution of the phrase is to them an 
eesthetic necessity. In the eighteenth 
century, when music was most degrad- 
ed in France, a poetaster spoke of 
sounds 


Qui sont faux pour l’oreille, mais vrais 
pour le cveur. 


The indulgent English audience has 
no artistic necessities to be outraged 
by the incompetent singer, who is gen- 
erally sure of applause if his perform- 
ance while false for the artist has 
been true for the sentimentalist. Mer- 
etricious ways of moving us must then 
be sternly discountenanced if we are 
to have art and not music-hall per- 
formances. What should we say of 
the violinist who snapped a string to 
express pathos or despair, and why do 
we tolerate the same class of expedi- 
ents in the singer? So popularity 
welded to spurious sentiment have 
combined to rob us of good singing. 
To-day we have either the declaimer 
or the diseur; we have no longer the 
cantante. We roar, scream, or warble, 
we talk or we declaim, we pour out 
sentiment and “classical taste’—but 
we do not sing. We are all accustomed 
to voices completely strangled in the 
throat, with no resonance, no limpid- 
ity. Our baritones, it would seem, 
must burst a blood vessel when taking 
a sol, our contraltos have two voices— 
one below and one above “the break of 
the voice.” What should we say to a 
“new” Stradivarius which had the 
timbre of a ’cello for half its exten- 
sion and blossomed out into violin 
timbre for the remainder? Has the 
cornet, which takes the solo part in 
an orchestra, one uniform voice, or 
three or four different voices, accord- 
ing as it sounds a low, a middle, or a 
high note? Are not the effects of all 
instruments obtained by greater and 
less intensity of sound, not by differ- 
ence of structure and register? The 
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vulgar idea is that vocal effects are ob- 
tained by inequality of production; 
but they are effects like those of our 
new Stradivarius, the effects of an im- 
perfect string or an imperfect wind in- 
strument. An art may die of too much 
popularity, and this moment has come 
when the cantante instead of interpret- 
ing great traditions to an audience 
waits upon their ignorance like some 
Latter-Day minister on his congrega- 
tion. 

Bettini (Trebelli’s husband) used to 
say that no modern singer would en- 
counter the good fortune which befell 
the singers of his day. “We were all 
celebrities, and we trained the public 
ear.” People expected good singing as 
the Athens of Praxiteles expected good 
sculpture and the Italy of the cinque 
cento expected good painting. Not so 
nowadays. An “artist” has as much 
chance of making his career with poor 
powers and poorer training as one of 
the great singers of the past. This 
fact alone is the death-blow to great 
art. The singer’s audience, as it set- 
tles itself down to listen, hugs itself 
with the flattering assurance: “I know 
what I like.” Curiously enough, this 
is held to imply some definite zsthetic 
criterion. Yet in what other art would 
such a criterion pass muster? Would it 
guarantee the farmer’s preference for 
the oleograph on his walls? For the 
chance good singer, therefore, a hard 
fate is reserved: he sings before judg- 
es who “know what pleases them” 
and are devoid of all criterion of the 
art they are to judge. It is amply real- 
ized that if we are not brought up to 
appreciate good taste in literature, 
in painting, in colors, in furniture, in 
architecture, in music, we shall have 
bad taste in all these things. Neither is 
it supposed that because I have been ed- 
ucated to judge a good picture I 
should therefore be competent to crit- 
icize the performances of a violinist. 
All these elementary principles, how- 
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ever, fade when we come to criticize 
the art of bel canto; there “my love of 
music” is an infallible guide, and my 
instinct as to “what pleases me” a 
more powerful solvent of merit than 
the traditions of a great art. Now 
these things are not a sufficient vade 
mecum for judging a singer. No pub- 
lic has sufficient art to judge for itself, 
and there are now not enough great 
singers to teach them. That which 
pleases them and that which ac- 
cords with the traditions of the art 
have in this year of grace 1908 no 
chance of being identical. 

Intelligent criticism is therefore at 
this moment one of the chief desider- 
ata. If the singers do not know how 
to sing, the critics do not know either 
how they ought to sing, and the Press 
take no pains to select a critic; indeed 
they would have to search far and 
long to find one. I have before me a 
critic’s opinion of a soprano who pos- 
sessed “clear and powerful upper 
notes” and “forced her high notes.” 
One but not both of these statements 
can possibly be true; a clear and po- 
tent high note cannot be produced by 
forcing. Another critic says that an 
imperfect control of the respiration 
spoilt her singing, at the same time 
applauding the production of the mezza 
voce. A true mezza voce requires more 
perfect control of the breathing func- 
tions than any other call made on the 
singer. But when we read that on the 
fame occasion she “phrased with no 
ordinary skill,” our confusion is com- 
plete. With a sense of “surfeited 
amazements” (as the Indian said of 
our English climate) we turn to an 
axiom of the great teacher Lamperti: 
“It is impossible to phrase well until 
we have acquired, as it were by na- 
ture, the control of the breathing.” 
Again, in an Italian review I read that 
a singer made a great effect with a 
fine chest upper ‘C. It is a wonder if 
he lived to tell the tale. Such instan- 
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ces can be found in the papers every 
day, and those who have retained any 
of the old traditions must know well 
enough that if our singers are poorly 
trained our critics are perhaps even 
more poorly equipped. Nevertheless, 
ean the Star be among the prophets? 
In this English evening paper I read 
a criticism of a young singer who ap- 
peared in London in December 1901, in 
which the critic, under the excellent 
nom de plume of Legato, invites her not 
to spoil a lovely: voice by complete ig- 
norance of her art—not to think of 
singing but of studying—and tells her 
straitly that if she can find a Porpora 
she may become a great singer. Here, 
then, is one person in London who re- 
members there is such a thing as bel 
canto, and what it means, and what it 
costs. 

The critics, indeed, employ a phrase 
which seems to introduce us to the 
adyta of bel canto, a phrase which is all 
that can be desired as sugges! ng the 
expert, the green room of the arts, the 
atmosphere of “shop.” The happy 
word adopted among the élite is tone- 
color, and even the ear feels the sub- 
tilty hid beneath the idiom. A Dev- 
onshire farmer passing one dark even- 
ing along the road saw a man standing 
up to his middle in a pond. “What are 
you doing there?” quoth he. “Well, 
you see, I’m going to sing bass in the 
village concert to-morrow, and I’m get- 
ting a hose.” This was tone-color. The 
pure sounds of a voice placed uniform- 
ly along its whole extension are never 
heard nowadays, and by tone-color the 
critic means something which is no 
longer the pure sound proper to the 
note, but is a variety produced by 
throat, chest, or jaw. On the other 
hand dozens of voices present nothing 
better than the tones of a voce parlata; 
the sound instead of beimg concentrat- 
ed is spread about. in the mouth, and 
flat toneless notes are the result, which 
the Italians qualify as “voce bianca.” 
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If the critics ask for a little ‘“tone- 
color” here they should be applauded; 
and it is therefore doubly regrettable 
that they sometimes fail to recognize 
legitimate tone-color—that which re- 
sults from an equal production of 
voice—when they hear it. 

But the perfect school of singing had 
certain requirements: one of these is 
orchestration which takes due account 
of the voice, and confides the principal 
part to it. Simple accompaniments 
like those of Pergolese where every 
note counted, where every note must 
tell or fail, discovered all the beauties, 
all the defects, of the voice. The rise 
of modern complex orchestration not 
only introduced a new taste, the taste 
for orchestral music, but helped to 
make singing under the old conditions 
impossible. And in fact a new opera 
succeeded to the old—the musical 
drama of which Wagner gave us per- 
fect examples, but in which declama- 
tion largely takes the place of bel canto. 
German opera and German orcbestra- 
tion, indeed, not only made this latter 
a thing of the past, but implied a new 
theory of the place of the human voice 
as a musical instrument. In the 
eighteenth century homage was paid 
to the voice as possessing, in compar- 
ison with all other instruments, the 
inalienable charm of individuality—to 
the singer because she or he, unlike 
every other instrument, was both in- 
strument and executant. Every other 
instrument was a means in the hands of 
a human performer; the cantante alone 
was his own instrument, his own per- 
former, performing on an instrument 
to which he could give endless shades 
of psychological expression. Music was 
conceived as the interaction of the idea 
of the composer with the voice and the 
personality of the singer. Wagner, on 
the contrary, employed the voice like 
any other instrument; it is made to 
jump without any preparation from 
low notes to high, to shriek along with 
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the full orchestra; its physiology be- 
ing totally neglected, it is treated part- 
ly as so much catgut, partly as a brok- 
en-winded instrument. This difference 
between the treatment of the voice as 
the sine qua non of complete musical 
expression and its treatment as an in- 
ferior piece in an orchestra, is the 
measure of the difference in the ideal 
—the respect for the delicacy, the sub- 
tilty, the individuality of the human 
voice in the one case, and in the other 
that orchestral ideal of music in which 
there is really no longer a place for it. 
We know that none of the great sing- 
ers would have consented to “sing 
everything.” Bel canto was an art to 
itself, and required its composers, men 
who knew how to sing, who knew how 
to write for the voice, who knew what 
a voice could and sbould do and what 
it could not and should not do. Yet 
amongst us moderns who has retained 
this tradition with the exception of 
Patti? The modern idea is that a “fine 
voice” should do any and everything; 
be tenore robusto and tenore leggiero, 
soprano drammatico and soprano leg- 
giero, in the same evening, nay in the 
same piece; be controbasso and flute, 
violoncello and violin. Now that is 
precisely what the fine voice, the 
trained tempered organ, can never do, 
what only the inferior or ignorant sing- 
er will do. It is the absolute imper- 
fection of voices torn to shreds by im- 
proper use, or which have never 
reached the condition of being instru- 
ments at all, which makes such a pre- 
tence on the part of the public or such 
a condescension on the part of the art- 
ist possible. 

Hence the best musical audiences 
now are those whose appreciation is 
all given to orchestral music. This 
change is partly due to the modern de- 
velopment of orchestration, but must 
also be partly attributed to the parallel 
debasement of singing. In orchestral 
music the musician can at least hear 
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intruments which are formed to pro- 
duce the effects required, while vocal- 
ists are no longer able to furnish him 
with adequate interpretations. The 
consequence is that no one now is as 
well equipped for judging of singing 
as for judging of instrumental! and or- 
chestral music. 

It may be asked whether under pres- 
ent conditions it is at all probable that 
the art of singing should be revived. 
It is certainly unlikely that singing 
should flourish if the conditions re- 
main unchanged, but it is less 
unlikely that we _ shall see a 
change in them. A return to the Ital- 
ian school of which Titiens wrote, 
“Believe me there is but one method 
of singing—the good old Italian,” is in 
the air, and we hear much talk, not 
seasoned with the same amount of 
knowledge, about “methods of sing- 
ing.” It is improbable that we should 
always be content with opera which 
affords no scope at all for bel canto. 
We must get some distance from a 
movement if we would place it in its 
due perspective, if we would see it in 
relation to what went before and what 
will come after it. Those who came 
to mock at Wagner remained to pray; 
but the cheap silly contempt for the 
precedent Italian school to which we 
Owe every step in the art of music till 
we come to the German giants of the 
late eighteenth century was clearly 
evanescent. That a change is coming 
has been prophesied on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Italian opera with Ital- 
ian voices have just been tried with 
signal success in Vienna, and Covent 
Garden followed suit last season. A 
few modern writers have helped to 
keep the subject of bel canto before the 
public, attention being called to the 
problem in an excellent resumé of 
music in the eighteenth century by 
Vernon Lee (Il Settecento in Italia) 
which should be better known in Eng- 
land. In 1893 Signor Mastrigli pub- 
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Milan). Some valuable articles ap- 
peared in the Cronache Musicali on 
“Economy and resistance” of the voice, 
by Signor A. Lauria; and in this Re- 
view for June 1899 so good an author- 
ity as Mr. Richard Davey published an 
article entitled “The Decline in the 
Art of Singing.” “If there is at pres- 
ent,” writes Mr. Davey, “a dearth of 
first-class oratorio and opera singers, 
there is an equally marked diminution 
in the ranks of the concert platform.” 
“My principal difficulty,” he was told 
by a leading impresario, “is not the 
selection of operas, but that of finding 
singers to interpret them. You ask 
me why I do not produce Lucrezia 
Borgia, Norma, Medea, Vestale, Flauto 
Magico? My answer is that there is 
scarcely anyone now before the foot- 
lights who can sing these operas. It 
is the same with La Sonnambula and a 
host of others. . . We have declaimers 
in abundance who can shout Wagner, 
but with few exceptions artists who 
can sing Wagner as well as Rossini 
belong to a bygone age. I think they 
died with Titiens.” . .. Yet as late as 
1848-70 London maintained two opera 
houses, and listened to a galaxy of 
singers incomparably more important 
than any we can show to-day. In the 
ten years from 1848 to 1858 we could 
boast of such prime donne and primi 
uomini as Grisi, Colbran, Sontag, Jenny 
Lind, Frezzolini, Alboni, Mario, Tam- 
berlick, Lablache, Tamburini. Forty 
years ago the singing which was the 
gift of Italy was nowhere received 
with more enthusiasm and genuine ap- 
preciation than in England. It was 
then understood among us, and we 
asked for the best. Not only is this 
true of opera, but a special role was 
marked out for the singer in the ora- 
torio, which is still the musical feat- 
ure of this country--a homage to Han- 
del’s sojourn among us. With so 


much use for competent performers, 
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lished his Manuale del Cantante (Hoepli, 


with so much zest and zeal displayed 
in innumerable grand concerts and 
“vocal recitals,” is it not to be deplored 
that our musical forces and conven- 
tions actually throw obstacles in the 
path of a return to fine singing, of the 
formation of fine singers; that we are 
no nearer an appreciaticn of what is 
required for the artistic interpretation 
of even the best known and most hack- 
neyed vocal music; that we have not 
moved a step towards encouraging the 
trained vocalist to come before us? 
There is a great deal of singing but no 
bel canto, many scores of singers and 
no cantanti, an immense amount of 
vocal music and an almost complete 
dearth of real vocal interpretation. 

The year before last I heard a per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem in a large 
London hall. Of the four soloists 
three were entirely unequal to their 
work. In the duets and quartets the 
fact that the voices completely failed 
to blend was more noticeable than the 
air they were rendering. Even the 
critics have told us that the vocal part 
in recent performances has been the 
poorest, and declare that our English 
voices are inadequate to the solo parts 
in a work like Verdi’s Requiem. When 
one remembers what the share of the 
chief cantanti in any adequate per- 
formance should be, how they should 
sustain, create, add style and breadth, 
spirit and verve and living force, 
majesty and serenity, power and 
charm, one indeed feels that the per- 
formances to which we are usually 
accustomed cannot and should not sat- 
isfy. Our inability “to let ourselves 
go,” is not true artistic self-restraint, 
which we often conspicuously lack; 
and no amount of sentiment, apart 
from technique, will dignify our ex- 
pansive moments. 

When we speak of the decadence of 
singing we mean that the art of ex- 
pression by means of the resources of a 
trained vocal organ is no longer under- 




















stood or appreciated. Something would 
be gained if it were once fully recog- 
nized that the sentiment which does 
duty among us for style and expres- 
sion no more makes the singer an art- 
ist and singing a fine art than the sen- 
timent in sculpture or painting before 
there was power over the material 
made fine painting or sculpture. Even 
when natural taste and refinement, a 
cultivated sense of musical structure, 
soul, and dramatic instinct are not 
wanting, the present-day singer would 
not be a fine artist, because the sing- 
er is not only executant but instru- 
ment, and the instrument yet awaits 
the fiat of another Porpora. In the 
meantime the cantante abdicates be- 
cause he or she is unable to hold the 
audience as it should be held. 

Let us acquire ourselves and require 
in the performer some notion of vocal 
style. Style is expected of the per- 
former on every instrument; why is it 
that none is asked of the singer? 
There are only a handful of men and 
women before the public who have 
any notion of style in singing. What 
goes down with an audience in its 
place is pose, small affectations, senti- 
mentalism. Let us remind the singer 
that his effects should be obtained by 
greater and less intensity of sound, 
not by shrieks, breaks in the voice, 
whispered confidences. Let us cease to 
regard anyone as a “vocai artist” who 
is unable to employ a true mezza voce, 
unable (in the case of the robuster 
voices) to sustain a note, who is igno- 
rant of that true art of phrasing which 
depends entirely on mastery of the 
breathing functions. In what can the 
art of singing or its technical beauties 
be said to consist if not in these 
things? The highly paid singer is 


very easily quit when he ends each 
verse with a spoken word or two in 
which there is as much art as in ordi- 
nary speaking. He has not the art to 
smorzare i suoni, at the same time leav- 
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ing them distinct: and in the train of 
this lack of art come all the other mu- 
sical defects—lack of grasp of musical 
structure, of style, of rhythm, of 
breadth, of the canto largo, of the pow- 
er of increasing and diminishing notes. 

When it is said that nowadays “the 
mere possession of a voice is deemed 
sufficient,” this is only half the truth. 
An English or German audience likes 
what is sung rather than how it is sung. 
With all the development of ciassical 
taste in England classical style in sing- 
ing is not demanded; and while on the 
one hand we have musical. audiences 
for whom everything must be classical 
except the singing, we have on the 
other the singers whom this system 
produces, who cannot summon to their 
aid one single resource of the true yvo- 
eal artist. Those modern lovers of 
classical music who condemn Wagner 
believe that their standard of singing 
is much higher than his. This is not 
so. Their favorite composers are all 
men who only wrote well for the voice 
by accident. Wagner himself in choos- 
ing for the German people “the chant- 
ed drama” in place of “opera” says 
expressly: “However charming and 
truly delightful that art” (Italian bel 
canto) “may have become in the hands 
of eminent masters, it is altogether 
foreign to the German’s nature.” He 
renounced the fine singing for his 
countrymen; and as he thought the 
German could not be made a good 
singer he determined to make him a 
good declaimer. Every frequenter of 
English concerts must perceive that 
the German language is as much a sine 
qua non of modern vocalism as the 
Italian used to be. It has accustomed 
the English ear to guttural sounds, 
and the voice which has not got them 
appears to have something wrong 
with it. There is a Venetian district 
where the entire population are born 
with huge goitres, and the inhabitants 
compassionate the few sports whom 
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unkind Nature has failed to decorate. 
Yet Wagner himself held that no 
other language but the Italian could 
have produced “the sensuous pleasure 
of pure vocalism.” This he has cer- 
tainly eliminated with success in the 
recitatives, say, of Siegfried; but he 
has not explained why the sensuous 
pleasure of tone which is expected 
from other instruments should be il- 
legitimate in the case of the voice. 
What we have forgotten is that all 
vocal music is transfigured when it is 
sung by a beautiful instead of an in- 
ferior and uneducated voice. If the ear 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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were again accustomed to the timbre 
of the highly trained voice, competent 
to provide us with all the resources of 
the art, we should be unable to find 
pleasure any longer in the unskilled 
singer’s performance. We want voices 
trained as the great maestri trained 
those who after all is said and done 
have rendered the art famous and 
classical; and then we shall no doubt 
agree with Titiens that they will en- 
rich German music “with a greater va- 
riety of intonations than the majority 
of rising singers imagine possible.” 
M. A. R. Tuker. 





AN 


When India was painted red on the 
map, the native of India admired the 
color. When the Union Jack first flut- 
tered proudly from appropriate coins 
de vantage throughout the peninsula, 
it fluttered over myriads of brown 
forms bowed in obeisance. Except for 
the dark period of the Mutiny, this state 
of submission has outwardly remained 
intact, having ever been manifested in 
obsequious forms, and guaranteed by 
fulsome practical proofs. A _ small 
British garrison still patrols the land, 
fearing nothing, and fearing least of 
all those dusky, stalwart comrades-in- 
arms who so far outnumber it. Brit- 
ish law, British medicine, British in- 
ventions, British education have taken 
hold upon the people. The talwar is 
laid aside for the law-suit, the holy 
man’s incantation gives place to quin- 
ine, the scion of a house of hereditary 
thieves is a type-writing clerk in a Gov- 
ernment office. Truly an inspiring pic- 
ture of British imperialism! 

But turn the picture. Look at it from 
another point. Let the eastern, not the 
western light fall upon it. Has it 
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changed? 
altogether. 

India has never been conquered. She 
is free, not with the freedom of an 
Anglo-Saxon colony, but with a subtle, 
secret independence of her own that 
eludes the naked western eye. She 
gave her land revenues, the reins of her 
Government, her wealth of flattering 
obeisances, and her soldiers to the 
alien, since with force at his back he 
demanded them; and she permits him 
to retain them, since he seems a prac- 
tical mundane person likely to ensure 
prosperous Government. Into her 
heart, into the region of intimacy and 
close friendship, she has never let him 
trespass, and she never will. 

“My heart,” she says, “like my wom- 
en-kind, is parda-nishin. Into its pres- 
ence shall the white man never enter.” 

To keep the inner relations of her pri- 
vate life inviolate from the alien is 
more to her than sovereignty, more 
than outward autonomy. It is round her 
private life that she has erected 
her defences, and in manning them she 
is no longer the humble, salaaming sub- 


Yes, it is a different picture 
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ject, but the fierce, proud champion of 
independence, waxing insolent and vin- 
dictive towards the stranger that ap- 
proaches. But thus fenced in she is 
happy; all of life that is worth living 
is within, not without those defences— 
her exclusive religions and the pleasures 
of home, love, and friendship. To these 
she forbids the stranger access, and 
while giving him neither love, nor in- 
timacy, nor friendship, nor religious 
Sympathy, seeks none in return. She 
will leave her citadel, it is true, to meet 
him in the open common land. There 
she hovers round him, taking all that 
she can get from him without com- 
promising her own seclusion; for such 
practical advantages, and such alone, 
are the mess of pottage for which she 
has bartered her empire. Her sons 
may visit the European doctor to seek 
a remedy for a passing fever, but this 
doctor must not enter their houses to 
purge them of the plague. Her chil- 
dren may sit at the feet of the mission- 
ary and there suck the sweets of a lu- 
crative education, but woe betide one of 
them who gives heed to the tenets of a 
religion that exacts a claim of brother- 
hood. Her young men may serve in 
the alien's army, and so win honors and 
promotions and rewards and grants of 
land, and are enjoined by her to serve 
their masters with unflinching fidelity, 
and to take pride in the medals that 
are pinned on their breasts, but 
throughout their service they must not 
eat from the sahib’s dish, nor drink 
from the sahib’s cup. 

The John Bull that first landed in In- 
dia was a different person from his lat- 
ter-day Anglo-Indian counterpart. The 
former arrived bursting with a not un- 
kindly sense of empire, and with an 
overflowing heart that he was ready 
to open freely to all around him. One 
can imagine him aaxious to clasp 
hands with the Brahmin across the 
ages. One can hear him declaring his 
readiness to “hobnob with the nabobs,” 
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and to “put things on a friendly foot- 
ing all round.” He doubtless also felt 
inspired to “give the niggers a few 
straight tips in religion and life gener- 
ally,” and was sure that “they would 
take it all in good part.” The so-called 
“niggers” recoiled from him in horror. 
He was snubbed for his pains, as the 
Indian Mutiny and other incidemts bear 
witness. 

Snubbed and rebuffed, John Bull 
changed his methods, and Anglo-Indian 
John Bull of to-day is different from 
his prototype. The bluff, genial man- 
ner is gone, gone with those plump red 
cheeks and that jolly, beer-laden stom- 
ach. A sallow reserved person isin his 
place, who has developed a proud 
hauteur of his own, as a set-off against 
the aloofness of the native. He no 
longer proffers his brotherly love, for 
the love of a white man has not proved 
acceptable, and to reiterate the once 
spurned offer would be more than hu- 
man, and less than diplomatic. The 
keynote of his present attitude is a dig- 
nified reserve. 

This was a natural reaction, for who 
does not turn proud and distant when 
his friendly advances have been re- 
jected? His new attitude, however, 
might have been but a passing phase, 
had it not transpired that, generally 
speaking, in the eyes of the natives it 
was becoming to him. For when they 
realized this distant hauteur of the 
“sahibtog” now newly acquired, they 
saw in it a likeness to the proud ways 
of their own Eastern potentates of for- 
mer days. In the reflected glory of 
such pride they had basked for cen- 
turies, and therefore they welcomed 
the semblance of it when it shone upon 
them once again. Thus encouraged, 
this attitude of dignified reserve ceased 
to be a passing phase of temperament. 
It became a continuous habit, an ad- 
ministrative method, a political virtue. 
It was no counsel of Christian perfec- 
tion, but its outcome is a workable 
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modus vivendi. It is almost un-English 
in its aspect, and would seem offensive 
to good, genial John Bull at home; but 
yet it is a form of imperialism—not, it 
is true, the kindly imperialism of our 
colonies, but a special Anglo-Indian va- 
riety essential to India. 

The war of India’s inner indepen- 
dence is thus over. This dignified re- 
serve on the one hand, that punctil- 
ious, unloving deference on the other. 
are the terms of the treaty by which 
peace has been concluded. Peace, on 
the whole, prevails, and will prevail, 
but here and there there is still guer- 
rilla warfare. Here and there the sahib, 
ignoring the terms of the compact, 
tries to force his aggressive personality 
beyond the boundary line of the na- 
tive’s seclusion, taking those courteous 
salaams for invitations instead of dan- 
ger signals, until once again he finds 
out his error. And here and there the 
malcontent, the malicious, the venom- 
ous among natives—and they are 
many—reviving the old feud, now carry 
it into the enemy’s territory. They re- 
sent the sahib’s attitude because of 
the moral power which it implies and 
sustains. And yet this dignified re- 
serve could be dissolved for ever even 
now, if they would but let the sahib 
love them; but this is far from their 
hearts. But though he must not love 
them, the contrary is still permissible; 
and to make the sahib hate them and 
be wroth with them, even though they 
themselves suffer somewhat in the 
process, will serve the same purpose. 
For the elements of dignified reserve 
will dissolve in hatred as quickly as 
in love; and whereas love ever de- 
mands love in return, hatred is not 
similarly so exacting. Thus if these 
malignant and venomous ones can 
make the sahib hate them while they 
themselves serenely contemplate his 
hatred, they are happy. They can sit 
still and smile white the sahib raves; 
and, though not perhaps themselves left 
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entirely scatheless in minor practical 
details, they yet remain morally intact 
while their enemy’s moral armor is 
pierced and his blood, as it were, is 
spilled. 

Of this latter form of guerrilla war- 
fare the following is an example. 


Bhagwan Das held a contract for the 
supply of ghi-tins. Ghi is clarified but- 
ter. Two ounces of it in the day’s food 
lubricate the black man’s palate and 
fortify his system, so that it ranks 
high among sepoys’ field-service ra- 
tions. Its chief drawback is that it 
leaks easily from the vessels that hold 
‘it—often through the designs of thiev- 
ing sutlers, but sometimes because the 
vessels are themselves defective. Hence 
in all mobilization reserves the ghi-tin 
is an article which it behooves to select 
with care. It must be made of stout 
metal and be carefully soldered. Bhag- 
win D&s was supplying several thou- 
sands of these tins for a large mobil- 
ization store depot on the frontier. All 
but a few hundred had now been 
passed into store, and, with these last 
laid out beside him, he stood one morn- 
ing at the gates of the depot awaiting 
the arrival of the commissariat officer, 
to whom they were to be tendered. 

Captain Arkwright, the commissariat 
officer, riding up, dismounted, and 
flung his reins carelessly to the nearest 
menial. Bhagwin Das salaamed with 
more than needful effusion, making a 
circular sweep of his hand through the 
air, palm upwards, till his finger-tips 
met his forehead, while his body bent 
low from the hips. The end of the 
officer’s cane rose just three inches, 
with a sharp jerk, in careless acknowl- 
edgment of the salutation. 

Captain Arkwright had what may be 
ealled the “imperial manner.” He was 
the “sirkar” personified—the proud, 
impassioned sirkar, just in his dealings 














and lenient because of his strength. He 
might have held a high place in the 
world, but such had not fallen to his 
lot; for Indian commissariat officers, 
though their work teems with respon- 
sibility and needs all an Englishman’s 
most sterling qualities for its proper 
fulfilment, are not among the very 
great in the land, being plain regi- 
mental officers who have transferred 
themselves to what is merely a hard- 
worked, moderately well-paid, and use- 
ful department, and about which there 
is none of the glamor either of military 
smartness nor yet of high civilian 
authority. Yet the “imperial manner’ 
was not wasted on Arkwright. It is 
useful to all who have official dealings 
with the native. 

He now began nonchalantly to look 
at the tins, being assisted by a warrant 
officer and a native’ store-keeper. 
Growing more alert, he at length se- 
lected the third from the end of the 
second row of them, and submitted it 
to a searching examination. The tins 
were oblong, and without separable 
lids, each having a round hole in the 
eentre of the top, through which ghi 
could be poured, and which could be af- 
terwards closed by a tin disc soldered 
on to it. Holding up the selected tin in 
one hand, Arkwright felt it to see that 
it was up to sample-weight and made 
of stout metal. Afterwards he squeezed 
his spare hand through the hole in the 
top. This last was only an involun- 
tary, chance, unconscious action, and 
not necessary for testing the quality of 
the article; but his fingers, while wan- 
dering aimlessly inside the tin, struck 
upon something thick and solid that 
was fastened on the inside against one 
of the upper ends. Revolving the tin 
round his hand, he found a similar solid 
mass at the other end. He then took 
up others, and made a similar and this 
time a deliberate examination of them, 
always with the same result. He said 
nothing, but with his usual quiet man- 
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ner opened the book in which the rec- 
ord of contractors’ supplies was kept, 
and noted that so many ghi-tins had 
been tendered on that date and that 
he had rejected them all. 

The warrant officer and the store- 
keeper then accompanied him into the 
depet, where, after the latter had 
pointed out what he had just discov- 
ered outside, they all three examined 
the already accepted stock of ghi-tins 
now stored in the depot, to find that 
every one of them was weighted with 
similar fictitious weights in the very 
two places where these would be in- 
visible to the eye and only accessible 
with difficulty to the touch. 

“I’ve been had, Mr. Smith,” he said. 
“I’ve been had. We've all been had.” 

The others remarked appropriately 
on the gravity of the situation, and 
Arkwright continued: “The matter 
will have to be reported and will re- 
flect to the credit of none of us, and to 
my credit least of all. Meanwhile get 
a letter written out to Bhagwan Das, 
rescinding all that remains over of his 
contract, and send it up to my office 
for signature.” 

Arkwright then mounted his pony, 
which a store lascar had led after him. 
He passed out of the depot gates at a 
walk, thinking of the rod in pickle that 
awaited him when the matter had been 
reported, of that reprimand that would 
shortly reach him from his Inspector- 
General couched in disagreeable offi- 
cial phrases, or of that black mark 
against his name which might be re- 
corded in some confidential pigeon-hole 
and thence militate unceasingly against 
his future prospects. 

Outside the gate he passed by Bhag- 
win Da&s, still standing among his 
weighted ghi-tins. The latter knew that 
he had been found out, for the sahib’s 
fingers had felt the insides of the tins 
with an unerring systematic search. 
Therefore he salaamed even more pro- 
fusely than before, with an enhanced 
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sweep of the hand and with his 
body bent to the ground. Also he 


would have stayed the sahib and 


uttered sweet words and mendac- 
jous excuses in his ear. But Ark- 
wright touched his mare lightly 


with the spurs, till she bounded for- 
wards, while his cane rose those same 
three niggardly jerky inches, in due ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment, but 
in quiet rejection of further advances. 

Bhagwan D&s and Arkwright went 
their respective ways, and the hearts 
of both were heavy. But of the two 
the heart of Bhagwan D&s was the 
heavier. For the captain sahib had 
not only caught him red-handed, he had 
not only ridden unrelentingly away to 
put on record against him the fraud 
which he had discovered, he had ridden 
away without a sign of personal resent- 
ment, without any loss of temper, with 
his dignity and his self-control all un- 
impaired. A little display of impotent 
rage, a few hot words, a vindictive 
menace, would have shown that the 
sahib too was at a disadvantage in 
the matter; but this had been denied 
to Bhagwin Das, and his heart was 
heavy. 


IIL. 
The name of Bhagwéin Das was 
duly removed from the list of local 
contractors, and Arkwright duly re- 


ceived his reprimand. But after a few 
weeks the latter let the affair weigh 
lightly upon him, and thought little of 
its problematical effect upon his 
career. For he was now a newly mar- 
Tied man, and the discipline which he 
was for the present undergoing con- 
cerned matters other than the muni- 
tions of war. By a law of nature con- 
traries attract each other, and though 
himself a_ self-controlled, seasoned, 


rather dull man of the world, he had 
wedded a bright, irresponsible, impul- 
sive girl, who was still in her extreme 
youth. 


But though contraries attract 
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each other, they are only assimilated 
by a painful critical process. 

Christmas Day fell during the cru- 
cial period of assimilation. The bride 
and bridegroom had not long re- 
turned from their honeymoon. There 
was the same undefinable feeling of 
Christmas in the air, which, with modi- 
fications according to latitude, extends 
throughout the Empire, bringing with 
it a feeling of jollity and kindness. 
The natives of India are affected by 
it, and, if of low degree, ask importu- 
nately for bakshish, or, if men of stand- 
ing, offer to the “sahib-log” gifts of 
fruit and flowers. 

The acceptance of ddlis or baskets of 
fruit and flowers on such occasions is 
a concession to native etiquette, 
though to accept aught else from a na- 
tive is the deadliest of sins in a Gov- 
ernment official, and forbidden by 
stringent rules. 

Mrs. Arkwright sat alone at noon 
on her verandah, idling in the sun- 
light, ready for mischief. A poorly 
clad and uncouth coolie, carrying a 
basket on his head, entered the com- 
pound and_  diffidently approached 
the verandah. With eyes modestly 
averted from the mem-sahib he sa- 
laamed and laid his burden at her feet. 
The basket contained oranges still 
growing from green twigs, sultana 
raisins, and ruddy apples, all lying on 
a bed of fresh-cut roses. They made 
a pretty sight, and the young mem- 
sahib, rising from her chair, stooped 
down over the basket to finger its con- 
tents, feeling glad that her lot had 
fallen in a country where natives paid 
such pretty practical compliments. 

“Are these for me?” she asked the 
coolie, but the latter, knowing no 
English, only salaamed and showed a 
row of smiling teeth. 

As she picked up several of the 
roses to make a nosegay of them for 
her dress, she gave a sudden start and 
then a joyful little scream and bend- 
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ing lower, pounced upon a small shin- 
ing thing that lay among the flowers, 
and lifted it up to examine it. 

“Yes, it really is, it is, it is!” she ex- 
claimed in delight. “Oh, how lovely! 
Those beautiful bright big Indian tur- 
quoises! And it fits, too, beautifully. 
Oh, what a nice kind man he must be!” 

A heavy step came along the veran- 
dah. It belonged to Captain Arkwright. 

“Hullo, little woman,” he asked, 
“what are you doing there? 

“What do you think, Charlie?’ she 
answered playfully, placing her hands 
behind. her, and facing him. “No, 
you must guess, I sha’n’t tell you.” 

A cloud gathered on his face and 
gave her an uneasy feeling, which she 
threw off by growing more playful 
still, and calling upon him tauntingly 
to guess her secret. 

He ignored her, and, turning to the 
coolie who had come with the basket, 
asked him in the vernacular who he 
was. 

“I am,” he answered in a hybrid 
tone, half Punjabi, half Pushtu, “the 
servant, by your honor’s grace, of 
Bhagwan Das, the contractor.” 

The cloud on Arkwright’s face dark- 
ened and, turning to his wife, he asked 
her once more, and this time sharply, 
what she held in her hand. 

She was frightened by his manner, 
but sticking doggedly to her jest, re- 
fused to tell him. He again demanded 
the answer almost roughly, so that she 
pouted and retorted with a complaint 
at his rudeness. 

“Give it me at once,” he thundered, 
laying a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

Her lip trembled, and the tears 
filled her eyes. She disclosed the hid- 
den hand, and, snatching the turquoise 
ring from her finger, she flourished it 
before him. 

“That’s what it is,” she exclaimed 
angrily. “I suppose you won’t let me 
keep it now, as you are so cross and 
horrid. There! take it, take it,” and 
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breaking into sobs, she flung herself 
through the doorway into the bun- 
galow. 

Meanwhile the coolie, with down- 
cast eyes and apologetic mien, stood 
an unwilling witness of the sahib’s 
domestic broil. 

To chasten for love’s sake is a divine 
prerogative, but it is mortal man’s 
hardest task, and Arkwright, the hus- 
band of six weeks’ experience, was 
unmanned by his wife’s tears. The 
anger against his wife had gone out of 
him, but there remained a fierce rage 
that had all the world for its target, 
and more especially the low-born, 
grimy coolie who had witnessed the re- 
cent scene, and who was the hireling 
of the villain who had tried to lure 
him into accepting an illicit present 
by foisting it upon his wife. 

His anger knew no bounds. His re- 
serve, his dignity, his “imperial man- 
ner” were gone. Drawing back his 
arm, he flung the ring from him out 
into the road beyond the compound. 
He trampled the roses under foot and 
spurned the fruit. Seizing the basket, 
he brought it down with a crash on 
the coolie’s head, then clutched his 
shoulders and shook him as a terrier 
shakes a rat. He twisted his arm till 
the triceps muscle was taut and ten- 
der, and on it he rained blows with 
his fist. He kicked him and cuffed 
him, and at last, his anger exhausting 
itself, he swung him round in a circle 
at arm’s length, releasing him with a 
jerk, so that the battered victim, fly- 
ing off at a tangent, fell heavily in a 
huddled mass on to the ground. There 
he lay weeping and spent, while Ark- 
wright stalked into his bungalow, to 
find home less happy, life less worth 
living for many a day to come. 


ITI. 


The coolie lifted himself painfully 
and crawled to the gate. Bending 
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stiffly, he searched here and there for 
the turquoise ring till he found it lying 
in the ditch. He picked it up and pro- 
ceeded on his way. After toiling 
half a mile and turning at length 
down a side-road, he came upon a 
closed brougham to which were har- 
nessed two fine Australian horses. On 
the box-seat sat a coachman dressed 
in weird but gaudy livery. A man 
sprang down from behind and opened 
the door. The coolie, entering the car- 
riage, ordered the coachman to drive 
on. Cold and sore as he was he put 
on a rich coat, lined with gray fox-fur, 
that lay upon the seat, buttoning its 
silk-covered olivets across his chest. 
Then only, so clever had been his dis- 
guise, would it have been apparent 
that the quondam coolie was none 
other than the rich ex-contractor 
Bhagwan Das himself. 

He drove homewards in a reverie, 
reasoning to himself much as follows: 

“Verily. God is great, and I am 
satisfied. It is true that I have suf- 
fered. My bones ache. Fever is upon 
me. My rising and my sitting down 
will for many days be difficult, and the 
pain at the time was excessive, and is 
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not yet wholly abated. Yet I am satis- 
fied. Had I gone undisguised, it is 
likely that that proud one, seeing me, 
might still have restrained himself, 
while had I sent another in my place, 
that other would indeed have received 
the blows which fell upon me; but yet 
I should not have witnessed that 
which delighted my heart. For did I 
not go secretly into the sahib’s pre- 
cincts and befool that bold-faced play- 
thing which he has taken to wife and 
for whose sake his blood flows so 
swiftly? Did I not make him angry 
against her, and see her angry also 
and weeping and disobedient? And 
did he not at the last entirely con- 
sume himself with rage and become 
like one that is mad, so that though he 
hurt me greatly in my body, yet is 
his own heart now very sore. For 
such wrath burns very deep into a 
sahib’s heart, consuming it like a fire, 
while his pride is withered by its heat. 

“Thus he who treated me so proudly 
in that matter of the ghi-tins now sits 
exhausted in spirit, and hides his face 
for shame, and is humbled. 

“Verily, God is great, and I am satis- 
fied.” 

Powell Millington. 





GULLIVER’S LAST VOYAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


After my return from that voyage in 
which I made the discovery of the 
Houyhnhums’ Land, and fell into so 
high an estimation of their magnani- 
mous people, I continued at home but 
a short while, finding my company too 
close of kin to the detestable qualities 
of the Yahoos to be by any means 
supportable: and therefore accepted 
an advantageous offer made me to go 
the African voyage in the Wide World, 





a stout merchantman of great tonnage 
and repute. I was furnished with a 
supply of money bestowed about my 
middle in a leathern belt; and my busi- 
ness was, on behalf of my employer, to 
send home from time to time such 
quantity as I could come by of the 
canards géants which are found abun- 
dantly in that quarter of the world. 
And to the better procuring and more 
regular forwarding of these I was em- 
powered either to buy wholesale or to 
breed from stock, and to pack my car- 














woes in any convenient manner, but so 
always that they should come to hand 
alive and fit for my employer’s pur- 
pose. 

We went aboard at Southhampton on 
March 31, 1716, and set sail on the fol- 
lowing morning. For some days we 
kept a southward course and our voy- 
age was very prosperous, but I shail 
not trouble the reader with a journal 
of it. Let it suffice me to say that I 
did not waste my time, but conceiving 
diligence to be of the essence of my 
contract, I began at once to practice 
my trade, and by collecting here and 
there from such of those on board as 
had any petits canards (the common 
species) to give away, I contrived to 
send home, from one or two ports 
where we touched, a number of small 
packets not indeed marketable for the 
London Season, but very sufficient at 
a later time to hold the table with 
gooseberries and sea serpents and such 
like commodities. And in this busy 
fashion I continued, though with in- 
creasing difficulty, until the breaking 
out of the conspiracy which I shall 
now relate. 

Certain of the crew, being of a churl- 
ish and injudicious temper, had from 
the first refused me a reply to my in- 
quiries, and there were others who, 
though they would converse readily 
enough over night, in the morning ap- 
peared uneasy upon a sight of the 
note-books in which I made my entries. 
These rogues formed a design to be rid 
of me, and put their plans into execu- 
tion with a firmness much beyond my 
expectation. For one morning while 
I was yet sleeping they turned the key 
in my cabin-door and waking me with 
derisive shouts informed me that I 
was a prisoner, and my case, as I un- 
derstood, then under consideration by 
the captain. The deliberations of 


these rascals were however rendered 
impracticable by the growing severity 
of the weather, which had increased 
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during the night from a sailor's cap- 
ful of wind to a violent storm. Dur- 
ing the whole continuance of this tem- 
pest, which raged for one and twenty 
days, they sent me down victuals and 
drink twice or thrice a day, but held 
no converse with me, except to threat- 
en that I should be thrown overboard 
if I were discovered writing. 

Upon the twenty-second morning of 
my captivity, the weather being some- 
what abated, one John Tarr came 
down to my cabin, and said he had 
orders from the captain to turn me 
adrift. I expostulated with him: but 
he replied that I was rather to con- 
gratulate than to bewail myself; for it 
had been resolved to drown me like 
the young of some domestic animal, 
had not the opportunity offered, by 
reason of the ship being blown out of 
her course, to set me afloat in a very 
remote region of the world, from 
which my return was not speedily to 
be looked for. I desired him to tell 
me what region. He replied that we 
were now in the Antipacific Ocean 
and not far from the Archipelago, of 
which the most considerable part is 
known to mariners by the name of the 
Internecine Islands. 

I was then carried upon deck and 
forced inte the long boat; but these 
wretches were so civil as to furnish 
me with a month’s rations of plasmon 
biscuit, some sixty pieces in all, for 
my food, and for my drink a conven- 
ient supply of sparklets. They then 
set the boat’s sail and pushed me off 
in the direction of the islands; after 
which the ship was brought up into 
the wind and began to run from me 
in long tacks. Judging myself to be 
at the least five thousand miles from 
the coast of Africa and seeing the 
Archipelago upon the horizon to lee- 
ward of me, I resolved to throw my- 
self upon the hospitality of the island- 
ers, and set my tiller accordingly. To- 
wards nightfall I came before a light 
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south wind almost within hail of land, 
but being extremely tired, and with 
that and the heat of the weather and 
the sparklets that I had drunk, fall- 
ing continually to sleep, I let myself 
run on for the best part of the night, 
and so came by daybreak into the 
mouth of a large river, which as I con- 
jectured and was afterwards assured, 
was the main port of entry to the capi- 
tal island of the Archipelago. 


CHAPTER II. 


Of my first landing, of my reception 
and entertainment I shall not at pres- 
ent give a particular description. In 
brief I was entreated if not with cor- 
diality yet with such welcome as new 
arrivals commonly meet with among 
the curious; and I discovered not long 
after that I might very well have 
fared worse; for I had by good for- 
tune chanced upon the least inhospit- 
able of the Internecine peoples. I 
shall now set down my observations 
first upon the customs and manner of 
life of the islanders, whether distinc- 
tive or common to the whole Archipel- 
ago, then upon the inhabitants of the 
capital island into which I had been 
carried, and lastly I shall give an ac- 
count of the great revolution which I 
saw brought to the birth, and show to 
what unexpected and misshapen 
growth it matured. 

The Internecine Islands, properly 
so-called, are but seven in number, 
and form but the smaller part of the 
Archipelago, the sum of whose terri- 
tories I conjecture to be not far short 
of the whole extent of the lands at 
present known to us. The largest is- 
land lies to the east and is called by 
the name of Slibearia, though the in- 
habitants among themselves give it 
the title of “Holy Land” for a reason 
which one of them explained to me, 
but which appeared too mystical to be 
understood by a European intellect. On 
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the west of this lies Franz-Josefland 
or Nubia Felix, the people of which 
are doubly internecine, being subdivid- 
ed into six or seven tribes of an irrec- 
oncilable habit of mind. The next two 
islands are called Gottland and Pap- 
aregia: of these the former is the 
more northerly and derives its name 
from the nature of its government, 
which is a theocracy. The presiding 
deity is reported to be omnipotent and 
omniscient; he is besides almost om- 
nipresent and is gifted with miraculous 
activities. In the common speech he 
is alluded to as “The Divine Will” or 
“Everlasting Billy’: but in public wor- 
ship he is always addressed as ‘“‘War 
Lord” or “High—high—high.” The 
commerce of this country is reckoned 
upon an antiquated method, by a coin- 
age known as Grenadierenbeinen, for- 
merly in use in Pomerania. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are statues of the 
national deity and Prussic acid; of 
this last very large quantities are ex- 
ported annually, but from certain ob- 
servations -which I made, I should 
judge the distillation to be performed 
from insufficient materials, for the 
drug though disagreeable in its effects 
appears to be much below proof, and 
is rarely fatal to life, at least in the 
case of adults of a moderately robust 
health. The larger part of this country 
is not and never has been cultivated; 
the most abundant crop is a kind of 
wild oats which is dragged to the gov- 
ernment mills and there ground into a 
coarse flour called in their dialect “fist- 
mail.” There is no external demand 
for this commodity; it is sometimes 
exported in small quantities to the Far 
East, but it is said to arrive in unsat- 
isfactory conditicn, and is only dis- 
posed of by forced sale and at a con- 
siderable loss. 

The island to the south is governed 
by two kings, one black and one white, 
a system rendered necessary by the 
character of the population, which is 

















divided after the same distinction of 
color. The name Paperegia is intend- 
ed to describe this condition, being 
compounded of the native words for 
black and white, but as to which sig- 
nified which I could arrive at no cer- 
tain determination. A singularity of 
this people is that the richer classes 
are wholly insolvent, and have for 
some years past been charitably sup- 
ported by the poor, who pay all the 
taxes in addition to performing all the 
labor of the country. 

Westward of the two islands which 
I have last mentioned is another 
named Boulevardia, from an old word 
corresponding to the Elysium of an- 
tiquity. The peculiarities of this peo- 
ple are striking in a high degree: they 
choose their government by means ofa 
mechanical instrument devised on the 
principle of the kaleidoscope, no com- 
bination being allowed to continue in 
power for more than ten lunar months. 
They eat no flesh save that of the 
frog, and have but two varieties of 
drink, a sweetish syrup called Bene- 
dictine, and a more favorite kind of 
esprit fort, bitter in flavor and highly 
effervescent when the weather is dis- 
turbed, as by thunder or great heat. 
They are preeminent for the severity 
of their morals, never exceeding the 
limit of two children in each family; 
and for the polish of their address, 
holding, as one of their great educators 
laid it down, that “manners are given 
us to conceal our thoughts.” Perti- 
nent here is the observation of a Jap- 
anese traveller upon the commoner 
sort of Boulevardier, videlicet,. “He 
very polite but inside quite different.” 

The sixth of these islands is the one 
which I have called the capital, and 
which I shall presently describe in a 
more particular manner. The seventh 
lies off to the west at a considerable 
distance; it is named Aquila, after an 
indigenous species of bird, from the 
spread of whose tail and the loudness 
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of its screams the inhabitants are ac- 
customed to take their omens. The cli- 
mate of this country is insalubrious, 
and induces a singular malady which 
I have not found in any other people; 
the nostrils become obstructed early 
in life and the voice takes on a metal- 


lic sound; in the less favorable cases 
this is followed by a general swelling 
of the head, accompanied with a dis- 
tortion of the vision and an unnatural 
desire to have all things of a mon- 
strous bigness; the disease then reach- 
es the stage called Pierpont Morbus, 
and is considered to be past curing. 
The fauna of this island includes 
choates, gold bugs, mugwumps, sopho- 
mores, clams and greenbacks; the 
principal import is white trash, and 
the chief exports are chestnuts and 
housewives, both of excellent quality. 

These then are the seven main is- 
lands of the Archipelago, and I was at 
first moved to wonder by the diversity 
of their governments and their nation- 
al characters. But upon a further re- 
flection I saw clearly that in both of 
these respects they resemble one an- 
other more than they differ. For in all 
of them alike, though in. varying de- 
grees, hatred and distrust of foreigners 
are the chief national characteristics, 
and perpetual war the fundamental 
principle of their politics. And since 
they display these qualities in a far 
greater degree than any of the smaller 
nations by whom they are surrounded, 
it is not without reason that they are 
distinguished by the name “Interne- 
cine,” and that their affairs are treat- 
ed separately in Internecine Congresses 
and according to a special code of In- 
ternecine Law. 


CHAPTER III. 


I now intend to give the reader a 
short description of the capital island 
and its inhabitants. But I must first 
observe that nothing but an extreme 
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love of truth could have hindered me 
from concealing this part of my story, 
For I am moved even now by the 
recollection of the beauty of this coun- 
try and of the splendor of her history, 
which is incomparable among the na- 
tions of the Archipelago: and I have 
retained besides an ill-reasoned liking 
for the people, though they seldom al- 
lowed me to perceive any such feeling 
on their part towards myself. The 
name of the island is agreed upon all 
hands to have been formerly Merry- 
land; but the word “merry” from 
which this was derived, being held to 
apply only to the hilarity of intoxica- 
tion, was discountenanced as too di- 
rect a description of the national cus- 
tom. The country is now called Joc- 
oseria, by which name it is implied 
that these people are accustomed to 
treat only their pastimes seriously and 
their serious affairs as a joke. And 
this is true to my knowledge, and also 
in strict accord with the mental habit 
of the nation; for they regard it as an 
act of indelicacy—the most abhorrent 
kind of misdemeanor—to state or pro- 
nounce anything directly and clearly, 
or to betray their true feelings or rea- 
sons for any act. This is noteworthy 
as being an acquired and not an orig- 
inal characteristic; for I cannot doubt 
that it was introduced mainly by the 
immigrants from Puritania, a people of 
peculiarly refined taste and humane 
manners. Since their arrival a code 
has been compiled, and from time to 
time amplified, prohibiting the public 
use of most of the nouns and verbs of 
the ancient language, and providing 
legal substitutes. For example, it is not 
lawful to call a spade a spade or a bla- 
tant advertiser an Encyclopzdic hoop- 
er; rulers are spoken of as ministers, de- 
coy ducks as directors, frozen mutton 
as loyalty, a dead failure as an army 
corps, and so forth; much as if we 
were to call a motor-car a harmsworth 
because it is not worth the harm it 
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does. I was present at the develop- 
ment of several of these linguistic 
changes; for some of the islanders 
were beginning to take the word “rose- 
berry” to signify a sour grape, and 
others, though unsuccessfully, were en- 
deavoring to use “banner-man” for 
“leader.” A still more remarkable in- 
stance I shall record presently; but in- 
deed this singularly oblique or re- 
versed manner of speaking is carried 
into all their concerns; so that you 
would do well never to look for litera- 
ture from their literary men, cricket 
from their professionals, religion from 
their fanatics, art from their academi- 
cians or education from their universi- 
ties. The king has the least power 
and liberty of any among them, and 
the private citizen the most; and 
whereas in our clocks the bells are 
subordinate parts and are heard only 
at the proper hours, the people of Joc- 
oseria allow the times of the day to be 
entirely controlled by one bell, and 
that one though perhaps the greatest 
yet not the best-toned among them. 

It is in accordance with this system 
that their spelling and pronunciation 
appear to have so little connection 
with one another; for example, the 
word written indifferently “balfour” 
or “golfer” is sounded as “arthur”; the 
adjective “cholmondeley” as “march- 
banks,” and the feminine of this, 
“misscholmondeley,” is always  pro- 
nounced “masterly.” And such is the 
delicacy of this people that the same 
word has often two or more pronuncia- 
tions appropriate to the different cir- 
cumstances in which it may be used. 
Thus the word “crack” may be sound- 
ed “cwack” in speaking of a distin- 
guished regiment, but never of a dis- 
tinguished physician; common “red- 
tape” is spoken of as “routine” in all 
government offices, and the word writ- 
ten “damned” is pronounced “dashed” 
by schoolmasters and churchwardens, 
and “blest” by the higher ecclesiastics; 














but it is only just to add that these 
fine distinctions are not invariably 
preserved in moments of great haste 
or emergency. 

These people and the Aquilans, who 
are descended from the same stock 
with them, have many elements in 
common; to this extent indeed, that 
they are at times accused of not be- 
ing good Internecines, as not showing 
towards each other the spirit of hatred 
proper among Archipelagans of the 
first rank. They are both remarkably 
forward in the invention of mechanical 
devices, and have succeeded, by a nov- 
el method which I cannot now de- 
scribe, in drawing all the islands of 
the Archipelago nearer together, so 
that it is possible to go from one to 
the other in less than one-fourth of 
the time formerly required. It was at 
first feared that this change might be 
followed by a decay of Internecine 
feeling, but the danger has been avert- 
ed by putting the bulk of the popula- 
tion in every island into a distinctive 
uniform, by severely restricting com- 
merce, and by keeping a number of 
young licns in dens conveniently 
placed, where they are instructed to 
roar whenever the name of a foreign 
country is heard; by which sound, how- 
ever senseless, the envious and malig- 
nant passions of the Archipelagan 
races are excited to a suprising degree. 

The kings of Jocoseria and Aquila 
are both elected by the people, in the 
former country for life, in the latter 
for life or a period not exceeding eight 
years. The Aquilan monarch is, how- 
ever, the more properly so called, be- 
ing practically absolute, while the 
authority of the King of Jocoseria is 
by traditional usage confined to the 
regulation of clothing, cattle-breeding, 
baccarat and other games of skill; 
while the rest of his affairs have al- 
ways been managed for him by one 
or other of the high state officials; in 
past centuries by the Mistress of the 
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Bedchamber, afterwards by the Privy 


Council, and latterly by the Great 
Chamberlain, of whom I shall find it 
more convenient to speak in a fresh 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At the time of my coming into the 
Archipelago Mr. Secretary Chamber- 


lain, or Mr. Chamberlain, as he 
was familiarly called, was at the 
height of his reputation, and al- 


ready endowed with so many legend- 
ary attributes that it was hard for me 
to discover the truth about him as I 
should have wished. It is certain that 
he descended from a family second 
to none in antiquity, and that he was 
admitted on equal terms to the Royal 
Society of Jocoseria: but during the 
prolonged tenure of his office his pri- 
vate appellations were gradually for- 
gotten. I was informed by one ef good 
authority that his name was Joseph, 
by another with equal certainty that 
it was Judas; and a high official in 
the Post Office declared it to be with- 
out doubt Austen. The name of his 
family was given by some as Kynoch, 
but this I do not believe, for I have 
myself made researches in the Chroni- 
cle of Froissart, where he is called “de 
Birmingham”: and this I conjecture 
to be the good old Chronicler’s quaint 
way of spelling the word “Brumma- 
gem,” which was sometimes used in 
the controversies of the day to de- 
scribe the Great Chamberlain’s policy. 

His miraculous powers were equally 
the subject of fable: by a flourish of 
his haod he could make screws for all 
his followers; when drawing one him- 
self he could prolong it almost indef- 
initely; he caused artificial flowers to 
grow after a fashion superior to those 
designed by Nature; he destroyed the 
national church by a form of words 
only, and restored it by another, gave 
away three acres and a cow to each of 
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several million people, and remained 
no less wealthy than before, made a 
crystal out of nothing and a majority 
out of the crystal, taught a wild boar 
to say “suzerainty” and a Prussian 
pig to cleam out his own sty: and to 
conclude this list of marvels, he de- 
vised a pair of mechanical eyes of su- 
pernatural power; and this I can affirm 
to be true, having myself seen him 
in the Parliament House using one of 
these eyes and his son the fellow to 
it. For as I was told and can easily 
believe, if either of them had used the 
pair at once, the whole assembly had 
been petrified. 

And now, having gratified the curi- 
ous reader with some general ideas 
upon this celebrated personage, I may 
proceed to narrate the revolution of 
which he was the chief promoter and 
afterwards the victim. I have al- 
ready observed that mutual injury, 
whether by arms or commerce, is with 
these islanders of the Antipacific the 
principal aim of existence. Now at 
the time of my landing it happened 
that a great war, which by blows be- 
tween the combatants and partizan- 
ship among the rest had for some 
three years past gratified the liveliest 
feelings of the whole Archipelago, was 
now concluded and evidently past 
hope of recovery. It seemed, there- 
fore, plain to Mr. Chamberlain that 
there was no means left but commerce 
for improving the Internecine position 
of his country, to whose interests he 
looked, as I have said, with a single 
eye. He next inquired in what re- 
spects the commercial policy of Joc- 
oseria was surpassed in natural say- 
agery by any of the surrounding king- 
doms; and found that it was inferior 
not to one but to all, in this, viz., that 
in no other country was it allowed 
that a foreigner should enter freely and 
freely sell his own produce: for the 
rest had long avoided a_ condition 


which manifestly tended rather to the 
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diminution than the cherishing of rea- 
sonable enmities. 

The reader may remember that I 
touched upon this matter before, in 
mentioning the antidotes used against 
a nearer feeling of neighborliness. In 
its full operation the general system 
was as follows: a sufficiently high wall 
—called in those parts a tariff—having 
been built completely round each of the 
islands, the inhabitants were gravely 
admonished not to buy of any foreigner 
bringing merchandise from without: 
and if they must perforce buy of such, 
then upon every purchase they must 
pay a fine to their own government. 
And the rulers in each country, as well 
to save their own popularity as to de- 
stroy that of the foreigners, very in- 
weniously devised that the buyer 
should in the first place pay his fine 
to the merchant together with the 
price of the goods; and thereupon the 
foreign merchant should cast the fine 
into a box in the wall, belonging to 
the government. And though, I con- 
fess, it is difficult to believe, yet I 
found the most part of these people 
simple enough to think that the fines 
were indeed borne by the foreign mer- 
chant, and that they themselves were 
the richer thereby. And the fervor 
with which they held this opinion is 
shown by an adventure which hap- 
pened to me soon after my arrival. 
For I was passing by chance, baving 
lost my way in the press, near the 
house of the militant Carmelites, who 
are bound by their rule to issue forth 
every morning at sunrise in their daily 
mail and challenge all comers with 
blowing of trumpets and waving of 
little flags called Jacks. And as I 
passed, I saw one of these ironclads in 
action: for he had caught a poor fel- 
low singing an old ballad which runs, 
“O Manchester thou loyal town,” and 
was attacking him with dagger drawn, 
though the other had no defence but 
a sort of cobden club. I begged the 
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man’s life; and the Carmelite at length 
departed, exclaiming in a very high 
‘voice that the coxy rogue had well 
deserved to die, as having sung in 
praise of a city which had denied the 
doctrine of protection. I knew not 
then what this word might mean; but 
the ballad singer guessing my perplex- 
ity said to me, “Sir, it is the way of 
these madmen to call a fine ‘protec- 
tion,’ and in their ravings that country 
which is most heavily fined is said to 
enjoy the fullest measure of protec- 
tion”: and this I afterwards found to 
be true, and it is very worthy to be 
noted among the linguistic singulari- 
ties of which I have before spoken. 

It is no wonder then that the time 
seemed to Mr. Chamberlain to be ripe 
even to rottenness, and that he had in 
his eye the example of the great Pro- 
tector who rose to be king. He there- 
fore issued a Proclamation in this 
form, viz.: 

“Whereas it is evident that what lit- 
tle trade this country possesses is in 
an unsatisfactory condition, being still 
on the increase, and whereas being 
free it is conducted with less friction 
than that of any other people, and 
whereas the said trade consists of an 
exchange of goods partly with the 
other great nations and partly with 
certain islands or independencies of 
our own, such as those inhabited by 
the Canpackers and Cornstalks, and 
whereas we have hitherto treated all 
these upon an equal footing, while by 
giving a preference to the one class 
over the other we might create a new 
kind of jealousy and greatly widen the 
area of Internecine feeling, and where- 
as we might also thereby provide our- 
selves with a new offensive weapon, 
which whenever used will irritate our 
neighbors, and whenever not used will 
exasperate our said independencies, 
Now, therefore We, the Great Cham- 
berlain of this kingdom, by virtue of 
Our officious position and of the au- 
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thority vested in Us by some or all of 
Our late colleagues, duly proclaim Our 
will as aforesaid, and give notice that 
Tenders of Submission to the same 
will be received at The Orchid House, 
Highbury, or at the office of the Bored 
of Work, Palace of Westminster, and 
we hold Ourselves bound to accept the 
lowest and any other such tender.” 

The issuing of this proclamation was 
followed by a prodigious uproar. The 
first tender to be received was one of 
great importance, namely, that of the 
President of the Dilettante Society, 
who also held at that time the ap- 
pointment of Cabinet-maker to the 
king. This distinguished individual, 
though so nearly blind as to be unable 
to read, was a pleasing flute-player 
and a first-rate fiddler; and his opin- 
ion on political matters was therefore, 
in the estimation of the Jocoserians, 
entitled to great weight. The effect 
of his adhesion was, however, much 
diminished by the announcement 
made at the same moment that the 
Master of the Fishermen’s Company 
objected strenuously to the protective 
system, on the ground that it would 
raise the price of grub and other arti- 
cles which had an attraction for his 
constituents, and on which they might 
often be said to be literally dependent. 
And this Mystery or Craft of the 
Anglers being a very ancient and ill- 
paid industry, with long hours and 
small takings, the representative who 
had devoted the best part of his life 
to it was heard most attentively by 
both sides. He denounced Mr. Cham- 
berlain as guilty of poaching in con- 
servative waters, and demanded to 
see the contents of his basket. 

Mr. Chamberlain retorted that this 
was a fishing inquiry. Was it likely, 
he asked, that he should be drawn in- 
to giving up the details of his scheme, 
when he had been at ‘such pains to 
guard against indiscretion that he had 
refrained from formulating them even 
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to himself? He was prepared, how- 
ever, to practice what he did not 
preach: he would go to every working 
man in the country and offer him two 
shillings in exchange for half a crown, 
and at the same time bet him the odd 
sixpence that he would not live to 
sixty-five. 

This spirited proposal was so nicely 
suited to the Jocoserious national 
character that it finally carried the 
day, but not before much rioting and 
some portentous and tragical events 
had occurred. Many ruffians went 
about openly armed with cross-votes; 
though the use of these dangerous 
weapons is an offence so detested as 
to be commonly restrained by severe 
whipping. But now all bounds were 
passed; distinguished men lost their 
heads daily, and some were bar- 
barously cut up in public. Moved by 
an ardent love of spectacle, I agreed 
with one Buckle, a second-hand book- 
seller, for threepence a day to be al- 
lowed the convenience of his office, 
which commanded a good view of the 
tumult. And although he chose to 
stand beside me the most part of the 
time, exhorting me to huzzah for 
Chamberlain, yet I could not but 
greatly relish the scene before me. 
For the fighting was exceedingly 
fierce and the confusion incredible. 
The discordant sounds of Brum and 
Fife assailed the ear continually; not 
a rattle in the town but was clacking 
all day long; and wild shots were 
heard in every direction. One day, 
early in the afternoon, the Chaplin of 
the House of Commons, chanting a 
Nune Dimittis, led the mob to a strenu- 
ous assault on the Exchequer as they 
call the place where the nation keeps 
its riches. Towards night the attack 
was repulsed, as the more credulous 
said by the aid of St. Michael, who 
was seen in the front of the battle. 
In the meantime the Earl of Epsom, 
ex officio Caretaker of the National 
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Tabernacles, addressed the crowd 
from a safe position slightly above 
their heads. He was attired in a 
flowered dpessing-gown of primrose 
satin, and wore the blue ribbon of the 
Turf. At the first hearing he was in- 
audible, it was thought from weak- 
ness, for he had, according to some, a 
fit of the durdans; according to others, 
an attack of doubt. Tothose, however, 
who stood nearest to him, he appeared 
to speak with great firmness and he 
was soon heard clearly by all. He re- 
ported that a new line of cleavage had 
appeared, which threatened to split 
both tabernacles transversely. He 
hoped, however, to save enough of the 
smaller structure to provide a shelter 
for his friends. A general panic then 
set in, which was only allayed by re- 
peated assurances that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had committed suicide. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was necessary to give the reader 
this information, without which he 
would be unable to estimate the bold- 
ness of Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt; 
but I cannot further recount his vic- 
tory than to say in a word that it was 
unexpectedly swift and complete. In 
the spring of the following year, hav- 
ing seen to it that a sufficiently high 
wall was built round the Island of 
Jocoseria, similar to those in common 
use among the other Internecine na- 
tions, he left the island upon a long 
voyage; the thirst he had of visiting 
his colonial possessions continuing as 
violent as ever. He sailed in a great 
ship named the Cocksure, or, as we 
should say, the Good Hope; and was 
absent for three years wanting a few 
days. 

The events and changes which took 
place during this time were numerous 
and costly, but I shall desire credence 
only for some of the least surprising. 
In the first year I remember that the 
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price of food rose rapidly: many 
households were reduced to the eat- 
ing of brown instead of white 
bread, a thing hitherto abhorrent to 
their religious instincts, as the flesh of 
the cow is to the Indous. The distress 
among the middle classes and those 
with fixed incomes was very great; 
organized bands of clubmen marched 
daily down to St. James’s, threatenting 
to bring down the bridge-stakes all 
along Pall Mall. At the same time the 
working men were content, for labor 
rose in price with other commodities. 
Moreover, they were assured that the 
tariff-boxes were filling quickly with 
fines; and that every man of them so 
soon as he attained to sixty-five would 
be enriched for life by the amount of 
his winnings from Mr. Chamberlain. 
In the second year the tables were 
turned. The Canpackers and Cornstalks 
being now able to supply the whole 
country with meat and bread, the cost 
of living was as low as ever it was; 
but foreign trade having diminished 
in the same or a greater proportion, 
there were many who could find no 
employment, and to one that has no 
wages no cost is low enough. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers suffered 
heavily; several in their despair threw 
themselves into the Official Receiver, 
where they perished among the refuse 
of the city. On the other hand, the 
dividend-earning or treasured classes, 
as they were called, now lived at ease; 
but their comfort was much impaired 
by the continual apprehension of war. 
For while their food came from many 
sources and from foreign countries of 
great power, it had been impossible for 
an enemy to deprive them of any but 
a small part of the supply; whereas 
now the eggs all came, as it were, in 
one or two baskets only, and these 
must be defended against the whole 
Archipelage. Nor could it be doubted 
that the danger was constantly im- 
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pending, for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
had been entirely successful in raising 
Internecine feeling to a pitch hitherto 
unhoped for. The Jocoserians were so 
perpetually alarmed by these consid- 
erations that they could neither sleep 
quietly in their beds nor have any 
relish for the common pleasures or 
amusements of life. When they met 
an acquaintance in the morning the 
first question was about the Inter- 
necine situation, how the country 
could best find alliances, and what 
hopes they had of avoiding an in- 
vasion or a blockade. And this kind 
of talk they would run after in the 
magazines with the same temper that 
boys discover, in delighting to read 
terrible stories of giant-killers and 
hobgoblins, which they greedily listen 
to with bragging, and then dare not 
go to bed for fear. 

The third year was that in which 
was to be begun the payment of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s annuities or pensions to 
all such as had won their wager and 
come to the age of sixty-five. When 
the pay-day: drew near, however, it 
was discovered that the tariff-boxes, 
out of which the money should have 
been provided, were as empty as the 
day they were put up. For the im- 
ports of food now coming only from 
the colonies entered without payment 
of fines. The working men cried out 
that they were not to be welshed 
out of their winnings: the government 
knew not which way to turn. They 
dared not use fines against their own 
independencies, but were driven to 
raise the standing tariffs yet higher, 
and so cut off all their remaining for- 
eign trade, and the last check up- 
on the universal disposition towards 
war. 

The popular fury was thus diverted 
against aliens; it was made unlawful 
for any foreigner to set foot in the is- 
land, and all were to be counted for- 
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eigners who had been abroad for more 
than six months in any year. 

At this juncture of affairs Mr. 
Chamberlain returned; but found his 
entry impeded by the new alien immi- 
gration act, of which he had not so 
much as heard. I cannot doubt that 
the law would shortly have been re- 
mitted in his favor; but he was unhap- 
pily discovered to be holding com- 
munication with an agent of his on 
shore, one Collings, by means of a 
necromancer named Marconi; where- 
upon the Cocksure was ordered to sail 
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again within the hour. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was set ashore on the coast of 
Boulevardia; but he was afterwards 
rumored to be living in hiding in his 
own country, having returned thither 
in the disguise of a Jesuit or Good 
Shepherd, an order reputed so blame- 
less that against them no laws of 
search were ever enforced. For my- 
self I was about that time brought off 
by a South Polar ship making the 
homeward voyage, and heard no more 
of the Internecines and their unim- 
aginable phantasies. 
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If the amusements of men are as 
varied as their trades, they are seldom 
so well managed, and often as exact- 
ing. To replace one frown by another 
is all that a holiday does for far too 
many people nowadays. Something of 
the bitter competition as well as the 
hurry of business seems: to have in- 
vaded the sacred hours of idleness, 
and the last of the Lotophagi will soon 
have vanished from our midst. 

Though we have more leisure than 
we used to have, though we spend 
more money, and generally cherish 
ourselves more, nevertheless we seem 


sadder folk. Anxious brows and 
weary eyes grow commoner in the 
streets. Peace of soul has evidently 


not kept pace with solicitude for the 
body, and the loud laugh which 
speaks the vacant mind is so rarely 
heard that I am beginning to realize 
mournfully how jolly a sound it was. 

Sport, by which I mean the chase of 
flesh, fish, or fowl, or even of good 
red-herring in the shape of a “drag,” 


—sport is the best yeast of life, the 
most certain specific to keep our 





bodies from becoming doughy and our 
spirits dumpish. No other form of 
amusement possesses quite the same 
power of taking a man out of that 
most undesirable groove, himself. It 
is the best business for the idler, the 
finest idling for the busy. How many 
of the former has it not saved from 
perdition, and to what multitudes in 
the grip of a plague of thinking has 
its very thoughtlessness not proved 
the only medicine? A man who does 
actually nothing all his days but hunt 
or shoot or fish, though he may be very 
properly despised, can yet be no bad 
kind of drone, for his very loafing has 
in it something of the nobility of dis- 
cipline both mental and physical. He 
is probably a sound piece of human 
machinery to begin with; his eye is 
clear and his hand steady, and he has 
acquired the gift of making them 
work in unison, than which no art or 
eraft soever, from sculpture to lace- 
making, demands more. Nor can the 
brain of a sportsman, though it pon- 
der over nothing but sport, be, as is 
commonly supposed by those who 











ponder over nothing but business, like 
that of the “fool in the forest,” 


“As dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage.” 


It is a case of “who rules o’er free- 
men must himself be free.” Wits 
whose daily occupation it is to out- 
wit the quickest wits on earth, those 
of the harried game beasts of these 
over-hunted islands, cannot be con- 
temptible. To them some of the rar- 
est and most valuable of human quali- 
ties become an instinct. “Making up 
one’s mind,” for instance; to but one 
man in a hundred belongs the gift of 
countering a pressing emergency or 
problem with a device or solution as 
sudden as itself. That adequate 
hundredth man will have his will 
against adversaries far more  for- 
midable in other respects than him- 
self, and he is to be found more often 
in the ranks of sportsmen than in any 
other of the battalions which make up 
the army of life. For a day’s sport 
is but a series of decisions, most of 
them instantaneous. The deer-stalker 
must take his shot, or the chance will 
fly quicker than the bullet from his 
rifle. The rider to hounds must mark 
the exit to the field whilst yet in the 
air above the fence which lets him in- 
to it, otherwise he will get “pounded,” 
and forfeit his run. The fisherman’s 
brain must send the message to his 
hand to strike or not to strike, gaff or 
not gaff, with speed as incalculable as 
the rush of a telegram along the wires 
towards the indicator in the receiving- 
office; the hesitation of the duration 
of the tick of a watch may lose him 
the twenty pounds of live silver flash- 
ing beneath the bubbly surface of the 
salmon-pool. 

Then, again, who but the sportsman 
is so constantly tested and practiced 


1This was Wellington’s invariable answer to 
the aide-de-camp whose duty it was to in- 
quire of the Duke at what hour he would break- 
fast next day, 


and what he would eat. An 
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in the vital art of making what in In- 
dia is called a bandobast, a plan for the 


day’s operations, involving the solu- 
tion of goodness knows how many 
problems of time and space, of cheating 
the wind or the sun, of following this, 
that, or the other road or beat or line 
of country. These are small matters, 
but they hold the essence of the very 
biggest matter that occupies mankind. 
War, the apotheosis, or if you will the 
uttermost degradation of sport, con- 
sidered from many points of view, is 
also the highest of human sciences, 
for it deals with the very existence of 
men, not only with their comfort or 
progress. At its stern apparition all 
other arts fly in terror, and watch 
trembling from their hiding-places the 
demeanor of the men on whose skill 
or folly depends the duration of their 
exile. A nation whose battles are 
fought by blunderers may lose much 
more than the lives of her soldiers. 
That a good sportsman has the mak- 
ings of a good soldier has become such 
a commonplace that in the minds of 
most people he will make nothing else. 
But this is half a truth run mad. All 
life is a war; “there is much enemy,” 
as one of Kipling’s Indian heroes re- 
marked, in every enterprise; the les- 
sons which form par excellence the cur- 
riculum of sport are as invaluable to 
the banker or lawyer as to the soldier. 
Little traits show the airt of the 
wind of character. Napoleon first dis- 
played his quality in the storming of 
fortresses of snow, and surely some- 
thing of the austere pertinacity of Ahis 
great adversary is deducible from 
his eternal order for breakfast—‘“cold 
meat at dawn." Conversely, were I a 
general, I would not intrust the 
leadership of a squad to a man I ob- 
served to be fussy about crossing Pic- 
eadilly Circus. The little traits which 
amusing tale is told of the disgust of a lie-a- 
bed Belgian general who, loving French cook- 


ing, had to spend a penitential month in at- 
tendance on the Spartan Duke. 
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constitute a good sportsman all tend 
one way—to the formation of a char- 
acter to be depended upon wherever 
swiftness, decision, and forethought 
are wanted in the graver sport of life. 

Having thus, I hope, vindicated the 
dignity of sport in general, I come 
with an easier mind to that fascinat- 
ing branch of a branch of it which 
will form the subject of these ram- 
bling reflections—i.e., snipe-shooting. 

To the real shooting enthusiast all 
shooting is good, but some is better 
than others. Any form of sport that 
brings his favorite weapon into use is 
welcome. But everybody acknowl- 
edges that some particular bird or 
beast appeals particularly to his sport- 
ing instinct as an object of pursuit. 
It may be because of its beauty, or 
because of its scarcity; perhaps be- 
cause there is great toil and difficulty 
in finding and outwitting it, or be- 
cause, on the other hand, the favored 
game has its residence in plain-sailing 
sort of ground and conditions. It may 
be again because of the mere physi- 
cal adroitness required to hit it with a 
charge of shot, or vice versd because 
its flight or gait render it a prey to a 
possibly limited amount of skill. It 
may be for a hundred other reasons: 
but the fact remains that nearly every 
lover of the gun, and the sport it 
brings, delights to swing it on to the 
departing form of one or other of the 
delightful beings included in the term 
“game” above any of the rest. 

I do not at all mean to say that the 
pleasure in every sort of shooting is 
less because one has a_e shooting 
protégé (if that can be called a 
protégé in the destruction of which one 
is chiefly interested); it is only that 
the pursuit of the instinctively se- 


lected quarry is more. There is pleas- 
ure in every fair method of bringing 
game to hand with a gun, and very 
often even the specialist is forced to 
confess that he has had ecstatic mo- 
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in quite other branches of 
his 
specialism. That wild quarter of an 
hour at the bottom of the coombe in 
the covert, for instance, when H., who 
thought himself impervious to the de- 


ments 
shooting that made him forget 


lights of dropping any feathered 
thing less untamed than the widgeon 
from Siberia, took the measure Gi a 
stream of pheasants gliding sstill- 
winged but at express-train speed 
across the narrow slit of sky seen be- 
tween the dense tree-tops above. As 
he dealt certain death to each of those 
outstretched heads darting from the 
dark line of foliage out against the 
blue of the heavens, only to throw 
up and drop as if they had dashed in- 
to an invisible wall, fight-shooting 
was forgotten for the moment. So too 
with J., whose forte is rabbits,—rab- 
bits in thousands, miraculously 
snapped up from the hip or from any 
position for which their lightning 
scurry from hole to hole gives time. 
He felt far from dull yesterday, when, 
standing well back from the high 
hedge, he cracked down the driven 
partridges whizzing over him like 
cricket-balls in a hurry—now in front, 
now overhead, now with a jump 
round behind, until his bewildered 
loader gave up trying to remember 
how many were down. 

No! it can be said again, thankfully, 
that there is pleasure in all and every 
form of shooting, so that I do not ex- 
pect every one to agree with me when 
I assert that snipe-shooting is the best 
of all—the zenith, the highest form of 
the art and pleasure derivable from 
the use of the shot-gun. I confess to 
being an enthusiast, but a_ little 
avowed enthusiasm is not a bad thing 
in these days of sometimes genuine 
and often pretended ni! admirari. 
Many men are too busy acquiring the 
means of pleasure to have time to en- 
joy the pleasures themselves. Many 
are too much possessed with the pose 




















of self-restraint to exhibit any of 
those little weaknesses which are the 
salt of the earth to those not ashamed 
to own to them. So I had better, per- 
haps, attempt a short justification of 


my particular fondness for snipe- 
shooting, to instil which into the 
reader, if he has it not already, is the 
object of this humble article. 

It is presumed that the reader is at 
least fond of shooting generally. If 
he is not, he had better turn these 
pages over at once, for I can only 
promise him that he will be sadly 
bored with their contents. If he is 
fond of shooting, and would be fond- 
est of all of snipe-shooting, if he had 
ever been told enough about it to 
make him try his hand at it, he may 
not be disinclined to consider the few 
reasons I am about to tender that 
seem to me best to indicate fascina- 
tions that after all are more readily 
felt than described. In the first place, 
then, the utter wildness of the snipe 
appeals to the true sportsman. What 
a mysterious little fellow he is; who 
ean tell whence he comes and whither 
he so constantly goes? How sudden 
his silent coming in the night, his no 
less imperceptible flittings from the 
moor where yesterday a hundred of 
his relations screamed and zigzagged 
as we floundered through it. To- 
morrow he may be back from his jour- 
ney to heaven knows where, and every 
tussock of rush and grass will again 
shelter his neat little figure from the 
east wind. He is nobody’s property, 
but owns a fine strong pair of wings 
that whisk him over from the tundras 
of Siberia, when his larder is frozen 
there, in time for a late dinner amid 
the warmth and worms of the tem- 
perate zone. He is the most vagrant, 
most irresponsible of feathered crea- 
tures, and only the mighty master, the 
weather, has anything to say to his 
goings on and those of his big cousins 
and travelling companions, the wild 
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geese and the widgeon. Then how 
beautiful he is. From the top of his 
gamey little head to the soles of his 
delicate feet he is a perfect little gen- 
tleman to look at, thoroughbred in 
every line of him. On the wing he 
only condescends to show you the 
flash of his white waistcoat, and per- 
haps a fleeting glance at his slim bill 
silhouetted against the sky. But take 
him in your hand if you are lucky or 
clever enough to hit him. His back 
and wings are an artistic triumph of 
warm browns and cool creams, that 
are in absolute harmony with the 
snowy white of his breast and the 
black bars that relieve his flanks. If 
you are a fisherman, you will be able 
to detect the filmy hackles that have 
helped you to many a fat grayling, 
and you will love him all the more. 
Even if you are nothing but an epi- 
cure, you cannot but admire the fair 
setting of the dainty little morsel 
which the everlasting moorlands have 
given you, and you must confess that 
he is worth more than a glance before 
you send him off to the cook. He will 
taste all the better on his savory 
plinth of brown toast because you 
have seen the russet symphony 
that once clothed his plump and ten- 
der form. 

Another attraction he has is the ex- 
treme difficulty of shooting him. No 
man need ever sigh for other worlds 
to conquer with his gun. As long as 
he lives he will never be complete 
master of the situation when snipe are 
on the wing. He may kill his four out 
of five one day, but it is a red4etter 
day, and he had better make the most 
of it. The memory of it alone may re- 
main to sustain him through many 
succeeding occasions when Gallinago 
will get up shouting cheerfully at him 
just ten yards too far time after time; 
or if for fun he allows a nearer ap- 
proach, will bounce up with a squeak 
that says as plainly as possible, “Bo, 
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to a goose,” only to spurt off up wind, 
six inches from the ground, at a pace 
that even Schultze does n’t seem able 
to keep up wth. He is an expert at 
dodging, darting, gyrating, shaving 
banks, nipping around corners, de- 
scribing aérial figures of eight, and of 
all the haute école of “flightsmanship” 
generally. He delights in letting you 
know how little you know. The wind 
is strong; he must, you reason, and 
the books tell you, breast the gale be- 
fore he can master it and you. So it 
is obviously the correct thing to walk 
for him down wind, for then he will 
throw up on rising, and offer a fair 
and pleasing shot. Does he oblige 
you? Not he! He does, it is true, 
give the slightest jump into the 
breeze, and is off like an erratic bullet 
at an initial velocity of 30 yards a 
second. If you can take advantage of 
that transitory leap, you are a good 
snipe-shot, and books of instruction 
are not for you. It can be done, and 
in the doing of it with the incredible 
swiftness necessary, and its infinite 
variations of position, elevation, sur- 
roundings, &c., lies the whole pleasure 
of the sport. 

Nay! not the whole pleasure. Even 
if Mr. Sripe beats you every time, 
until you distrust your trusty gun, 
and curse the maker of the cartridges 
you secretly know to be perfectly cor- 
rect, until you call yourself names for 
having been such a fool as to bring 
your dog, or, being without one, blas- 
pheme your folly in leaving him at 
home—even under these harrowing 
conditions there will still be a keen 
pleasure in the midst of your failure. 
There is the pleasure of the lonely 
moor, the monotonous grandeur of the 
sombre levels which are the snipe’s 
chosen haunts. There is the mys- 


terious ghostliness of the vast marshes, 
here and there shaking and quivering 
as if they didn’t know for certain 
which to 


be, earth or water, and 
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whose spell makes Bond Street seem 
a teeming ant-heap of another sphere, 
so far away and so undesirable does 
it appear. It seems an insult to bring 
your trim ejector and your smart Nor- 
folk jacket into these solitudes, where 
the curlew brings up its young, and 
the water-rail, shyest of slinking crea- 
tures, flaps up painfully at your feet. 
Failing these, there is the pleasure in 
the failure itself. Despite your trim 
ejector, you cannot hit those snipe, 
and you won't until you get the Lon- 
don fog out of your eyes and the 
slows from the arms underneath that 
Norfolk jacket. But one day perhaps 
you will, if you are not blind or incur- 
ably stiff, suddenly find that hand and 
eye have entered into partnership 
with your gun at last. You will have 
acquired that undefinable sixth sense, 
the “knack.” Crack! you have 
snapped him to the earth almost be- 
fore he had time to scream. Bang! A 
long left barrel has crumpled his 
brother like a rag in the air, to fall 
with a splash into a pool. You have 
seored your first right and left at 
snipe. You may do it again a hun- 
dred times, you will certainly fail 
thrice that number; but the memory 
of that first success, like your first 
time you sat firm over an ox-fence, 
will remain with you for ever, with its 
joy and the utter impossibility of re- 
membering exactly how you did it. 
No matter, you have done it; 
and unless you are of more than com- 
mon clay, I wager that thereafter you 
will be a snipe-shooter at heart, even 
if circumstances prevent your travel- 
ing annually to the moors and marsh- 
land. When the pheasants are soar- 
ing overhead, or the partridges are 
buzzing away like big brown bees, 
your thoughts will be with that little 
game bird who teased and tormented 
you until the art of stopping him came 
to you as suddenly as one of his own 
sudden flashes. 

















Finally, I must plead for our little 


friend an advantage that in these 
hard times only the lucky ones of the 
earth can afford to despise—his cheap- 
ness. He costs nothing to produce 
and nothing to keep. He is the free 
gift of Nature from her countless store 
of living creatures that she takes very 
good care to hide away in the fast- 
nesses of her great nursery, the North. 
You cannot buy his eggs or-his chicks 
at so much a dozen, to be coddled and 
incubated until they are ready to be 
the prey of shooters who have tended 
them from their youth up. You can- 
not boast of the numbers you have of 
him in your preserves, and tell your 
friends in your letter of invitation 
how many cartridges they are likely 
to require. Let ’em bring as many as 
they can carry, they may have to bear 
home the identical number, or, on the 
other hand, to send a man hot-foot for 
more. You didn’t “put so many birds 
down,” and heaven knows how many 
the fates will let you take up. If you 
earry back a holocaust or but a soli- 
tary jack on your snipe-sticks, be 
grateful in either case. Your pocket 
is no lighter, and no one can lay to 
your charge the disappointmem of a 
poor show of birds, any more than 
they can thank you for profusion. 
At the close of many an enjoyable 
walk after snipe I have been thankful 
that these overcrowded islands still 
contain a few square miles of sodden 
useless land—useless, that is, to any- 
thing or any one but the jolly little 
bird and the mortal to whom it affords 
his favorite sport. Alas! The umnre- 
claimed tracts are getting fewer and 
fewer every year. Ominous wooden 
pegs, the outposts of railways to fol- 
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low, are being driven in where once 
lay four mottled eggs, the pride of 
their long-billed mother, who has 
flown for ever to seek quiet nurseries 
elsewhere, far from the hideous 
proximity of engineering mankind. 
Cultivation, the birth of prosperity 
but the death of wild sport, is en- 
croaching yard by yard on the moor- 
lands that our fathers. probably 
thought eternal. It would be useless 
and wrong to complain. There are 
more important claims than snipe- 
shooting on the empty acres. But it 
is impossible not to mourn the gradual 
disappearance of our beloved solitudes 
before the resistless advance of science 
and agriculture. However, the time is 
not yet, thank goodness, when every 
flock of snipe from the North, pros- 
pecting for comfortable winter quar- 
ters, will be forced to stream away 
from these shores, their long noses 
turned up in disgust at the universal 
alternation of machinery and cabbage- 
garden, where once the only sign of 
man was the infrequent and welcome 
spade of the peat-cutter. Great Brit- 
ain is not yet all reclaimed, nor is it 
likely to be during our lifetime, so 
away with dismal thoughts into the 
Ewigkeit, in which a snipe will be as 
curious an object to our volapuk- 
speaking posterity as the ichthyo- 
saurus is to us, and a book on how to 
shoot it prized as a quaint treatise on 
a forgotten sport. Carpe diem; let us 
go out shooting to-day anyhow, and if 
we see a railway embankment defiling 
the spot which last year was a certain 
lie for a jack, we will take shares in 
the company, and be off with the divi- 
dends to shoot snipe in other climes. 
Scolopar. 
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LORD CUMBERWELL’S LESSON. 


CONCLUSION. 


If Lord Cumberwell’s misfortunes had 
gone further than the police cell this 
narrative would have been too painful 
for continuation. It is a distinct re- 
lief to be able to say that at that point 
the tide of circumstance ceased to 
flow against him. It seemed that For- 
tune was satisfied with her revenge, 
and confident that he would never 
again indulge in the ungrateful fancy 
which had made it necessary to give 
him such a lesson. 

When the presiding magistrate ar- 
rived at the X. District Police Court 
on the following morning, he found 
that his appearance was extremely 
welcome. The inspector had a curious 
story to submit to his notice. 

This was the story of Lord Cumber- 
well’s arrest. He related it just as it 
had occurred from an official point of 
view, and described all that had taken 
place subsequently. His first impres- 
sion had been, of course, that the pris- 
oner was a criminal pure and simple, 
who had taken advantage of an open 
door for purposes of felony. His ec- 
centric conduct and his attempts at 
mystery had assisted in confirming 
this impression. But when he had de- 
manded the presence of the Minister 
for War another explanation had sug- 
gested itself, and one which threw a 
clearer light upon his peculiar attitude. 
The man was a creature of impaired 
intellect who had somehow escaped 
from the control of his friends. 

“You see, sir,” said the inspector, 
“that would explain everything. No 
sane thief would risk his liberty for 
the sake of what he might pick up in 
a house of that stamp. Besides, when 
there’s any great national excitement 
on there’s always some poor people 
who take it into their heads that they 


are the men of the moment, though in 
other things they seem to be quite in 
their sober senses. So I thought I 
couldn’t do better than call in Dr. 
Boyle, from the next street, and get 
his opinion. 

“When he came he got into talk with 
the prisoner, and found that it was ex- 
actly as I had guessed. The man not 
only declared that the Marquis and the 
Prime Minister were his personal 
friends, but had the fixed idea that he 
was himself some one of great impor- 
tance—a Minister of State or some- 
thing of the kind. There was noth- 
ing for it but to detain him while we 
made inquiries, so we managed to get 
him ‘into a comfortable cell.” — 

The magistrate nodded. *“‘And then?” 
he asked. 

“And then we inquired, sir,” contin- 
ued the officer. “But this is the curi- 
ous part of it. No one of his descrip- 
tion has been inquired about at any of 
our stations, and nothing whatever was 
known about him. In fact, we couldn’t 
get a word of any sort, so we were 
obliged to keep him all night.” 

“Indeed! How did he take it?” 

“Rather hard at first, as such eases 
generally do. Afterwards he calmed 
down, and this morning he seemed as 
right as possible, though he still re- 
fused to give any particulars of him- 
self. The first thing he did was to ask 
who the magistrate was at this court. 
We told him that, and he seemed to be 
greatly pleased; in fact, sir, he seemed 
to know your name, and asked to be 
allowed to see you as soon as you 
came down. The next thing he asked 
for was a copy of the Hour.” 

“Ah!” said the magistrate, smiling. 
“Perhaps he wanted the latest news 
of his own movements in public! 











But you don’t wish me to see him, do 
you?” 

“Well, sir, if you'll excuse me, I 
think it would be best. He seems to 
know your name, and perbaps would 
be more willing to give you an ac- 
count of himself. In such cases there’s 
nothing like humoring them as much 
as possible. There’s not the least dan- 
ger, sir, and I’ll be close at hand my- 
self all the time.” 

With this assurance the magistrate 
was forced to be satisfied. “Oh, well,” 
he said, ‘“‘in that case, of course—— 
You’d better bring him here, to my 
room.” 

The inspector departed, much re- 
lieved, and the magistrate nerved him- 
‘self for the interview. Even the brav- 
est man might have felt tremors on 
being asked to face a lunatic, and he 
‘saw all the discomfort of the position 
clearly. When he heard footsteps re- 
turning he watched the door appre- 
hensively. 

The inspector opened it, ushered in 
the prisoner without a word, looked 
encouragingly at the magistrate, and 
vanished. Then— 

“Charleston!” 
hoarsely. 

The magistrate was transfixed with 
amazement. At the first glance he had 
suspected a jest, or some curious mis- 
understanding, for he seemed to be 
looking upon the face and form of the 
Earl of Cumberwell, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, a statesman who had long been 
quite a familiar acquaintance of his 
own. At the second glance he felt in- 
clined to dismiss the idea with scorn. 
Though marvellously like Lord Cum- 
berwell, this person, on a closer scru- 
tiny, displayed certain differences. 
He was shabby and faded, whereas 
the Earl was famous for his always 
irreproachable appearance. He was 
also older than the Minister; his as- 
pect was altogether more subdued; he 
was a litfle more gray, much more 
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haggard. But that voice—that voice— 
and that look! 

“Charleston!” repeated Lord Cumber- 
well, advancing. 


Mr. Charleston awoke from. his 
doubts. He stepped forward in great 
agitation, and caught the hand extend- 
ed to him. 

“My dear lord!” he stammered. 

When he heard the words Lord 
Cumberwell’s strength seemed to fail 
him; he sank into a chair at the table, 
and gazed at his friend in a way which 
was extremely pitiful. 

“I was afraid,” he gasped—“I was 
afraid that you would not—that you 
would not recognize me!” 

Mr. Charleston had forgotten his 
doubts by this time. “Not recognize 
you!” he repeated in pure bewilder- 
ment. “My dear lord—not recognize 
you!” 

The Earl sat still, trying to recover 
himself. He was dazed, and could 
searcely realize what had happened— 
that he was at last saved. After his 
late experience he had not been able 
to feel sure of anything, and it would 
have fitted in completely with the 
other portions of his nightmare if the 
magistrate had failed to claim ac- 
quaintance with him. The foundations 
of his world had been shaken, and 
nothing could have caused him aston- 
ishment. 

“Ah!” he said slowly, in mingled 
pain and relief. “Ah, my dear Charles- 
ton, you do not know—you cannot 
know—what I have gone through!” 

> * * > * * * 

So in fifteen minutes more it was all 
over. Everything had been left in Mr. 
Charleston’s discreet care, and Lord 
Cumberwell was speeding back to his 
home in a well-horsed cab. 

He was slowly recovering now, 
though it would be long before the 
pains left by his astounding adventure 
would be soothed. To escape from the 
vicinity of the station and its officials 
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was a great relief in itself, and he was 
able to collect his thoughts. He tried 
to glance at the probable consequences 
of what had occurred. These could 
not be very serious. His absence 
would scarcely have caused alarm, for 
he was often away for the greater 
part of the night. Only Prettiman had 
seen him go; and though the circum- 
stances of such a disappearance were 
certainly unusual, they need not have 
startled him to any great extent. For 
Prettiman was in every sense a useful 
servant, slow, cautious, and discreet, 
and he would not create a sensation 
until he thought it absolutely weces- 
sary. It was not likely that he 
would have thought it necessary just 
yet. As for Mr. Lombard, he did not 
reside in the house, and his only sur- 
prise would be at the disappearance 
of his hat. 

As for the still missing document, the 
Earl did not feel so anxious about it 
now. It had not fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, for he had scanned the col- 
umns of the Hour without finding the 
startling headline he had dreaded to 
Perhaps it was completely lost, 


see. 
after all: perhaps the police had re- 
covered it; or perhaps it was now 


lying upon his table, returned through 
the post by some loyal and intelligent 
supporter. His first panic had been 
natural enough; but it had now 
passed, and he could wait a while. 

The cab sped on through Baynton 
Gardens and into the respectable quiet 
of the square. A moment later it drew 
up at the door. There was no sign of 
alarm, no trace of anything unusual. 
He alighted, still attired in the hid- 
eous hat and the shabby coat, and 
Prettiman appeared at the door. After 
the first glance the man’s face was as 
placid and inscrutable as ever. 

Lord Cumberwell replaced the hat of 
misfortune upon the table from which 
he had taken it, and gave Prettiman 
directions to pay and dismiss the cab- 
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man. He saw Mr. Lombard crossing 
from the stairs to the study, and greet- 
ed him with a hurried ‘“Good-morn- 
ing!’ Then he passed up the stairs. 

Half-an-hour later he descended 
again, a new creature, fully refreshed 
and transformed by a bath and a 
change of garments. As he strode 
down the stairs not even the most stu- 
pid of policemen or suburban house- 
holders could have mistaken him for 
anything but a Minister of State. He 
paused in the hall te question Pretti- 
man. 

“About that woman,” he said, “who 
called last night with a letter, just be- 
fore I went out: what did she want?” 

“She was collecting for a mission, 
my lord. The letter was a circular let- 
ter of reference from the vicar of the 
parish.” 

So that was the secret! Without an- 
other word the Earl went on to the 
study. His chase had been a_ wild- 
goose chase indeed! 

Prettiman looked after him soberly, 
and when his master had vanished his 
generally placid face wore a look of 
curious uneasiness. Though he kept 
his counsel faithfully, that look reap- 
peared many times during the days 
that followed. In fact, Prettiman had 
been intensely anxious throughout the 
night. It was not that his master had 
been absent, for that was no uncom- 
non event; but the circumstances had 
been so unusual. He had come to the 
conclusion at last that the Earl had 
been suffering from a fit of temporary 
aberration, and had gone out under its 
influence. Two facts appeared to con- 
firm this view. The first of these was 
the circumstance that he had gone out 
in his study coat and in Mr. Lom- 
bard’s hat, a proceeding utterly for- 
eign to his habits; the second was that 
he had rushed away to overtake a per- 
son touting for subscriptions. Either 
fact would have been: suspicious 
enough; but the two taken in conjunc- 
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tion were sufficient evidence to Pretti- 
man of a want of mental balance. 
His lordship’s return, apparently sane 
and sound, was an immense relief; 
but from that time he was always in- 
clined to be watchful and apprehen- 
sive. He would have quitted the house 
immediately if Lord Cumberwell had 
ever again rushed out of doors in his 
study coat. 

Unconscious of all this, the Earl 
joined Mr. Lombard. “I must apolo- 
gize to you,” he said in his most genial 
way. “I took your hat last evening by 
mistake. It was a’”—he only just kept 
back the word “hideous”—there—‘it 
was a soft gray one.” 

“Oh, it did not matter,” said the sec- 
retary, smiling. “I had another here.” 

Nothing more was said about that 
mysterious action. Lord Cumberwell 
sat down to examine a number of let- 
ters which awaited him, running 
through them in a quick, eager man- 
ner. The lost slip was not among 
them. Then he leaned back in his 
chair, and his hand strayed in a half-un- 
conscious way, to find his handkerchief. 

The coat he now wore was the one 
he had taken to the Cabinet meeting 
yesterday, and the article he required 
was in his tail-pocket. As he took it 
out loosely, something was released 
from its folds and dropped at his feet. 
For a while he could only gaze at it 
dumbly. Then he picked up a piece of 
paper loosely doubled. There was no 
doubt about it, no need for a careful 
examination. This was the lost docu- 
ment whose disappearance had 
brought about his shocking adventures. 
The secret of its loss was now fully 
explained. 

In the cab on that eventful journey 
he had taken out the slip to read it, 
and had laid it down upon the seat be- 
side him. A moment later he must 
have laid his handkerchief down also, 
covering the one article with the other. 
On reaching Downing Street he had 
picked up the handkerchief hastily, 
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and the paper with it. Both had gone 
into the same pocket, and the slip had 
thus escaped his subsequent search. 
That was all. His whole adventure, 
every indignity he had suffered, had 
sprung from his careless action in lay- 
ing that slip of paper upon the seat of 
the cab. 

Then, with sudden enlightenment, he 
remembered how he had come to com- 
mit so thoughtless an action. It had 
been done in a moment of mental! tri- 
umph and exaltation. While scanning 
the slip and considering its contents, 
the idea had occurred to him that he 
might almost defy the Fates. His 
plans seemed so perfect, his position 
seemed so secure, that no set-back, no 
disaster, was within the bounds of 
possibility. Both in spirit and in deed 
he had dared to laugh at Fortune. And 
in the same moment his punishment 
had fallen. Dame Fortune, observing 
his attitude, had found it necessary to 
give him a lesson. She had seized the 
slip of paper, and by its agency had 
threatened those carefully laid plans 
with utter destruction. Further, she 
had taken the man himself, had 
thrown him into a panic, had shown 
him his own insignificance by a series 
of ruthless incidents, and had ended by 
shutting him up for a night of humil- 
iation and despair. Then she had re- 
leased him and set him back in his 
own place, with painful memories to 
remind him of the fallibility of human 
plans and the utter uncertainty of hu- 
man greatness. 

Lord Cumberwell read the lesson in 
all its bearings. He rose slowly from 
his chair, and moved towards the fire- 
place, tearing into sinall fragments 
that sheet of unlucky notes. He 
dropped them, one by one, upon the 
coals, and the flames sprang up to re- 
ceive them. As they vanished into 
ashes, so vanished also the last rem- 
nant of the Earl’s sublime self-confi- 
dence. Never again wouwld be dare to 
laugh at Fortune. 

W. £. Cule. 
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* SOME LETTERS FROM ARTHUR HALLAM. 


Rather more than two years ago my 
father’s only surviving sister died at 
Sheffield, and when I went there in 
connection with that event, Mr. Thom- 
as Gould—a relation of the family— 
told me of a certain old chest that had 
lain in his office for some sixty years, 
and contained, inter alia, several let- 
ters from Tennyson and Arthur Hal- 
lam to my father. These letters he pro- 
posed to hand over to me, and I grate- 
fully accepted his offer. Meanwhile 
the rumor that they had come to light 
excited a certain amount of interest in 
the literary world, and when I had 
leisure to examine them I had received 
invitations and suggestions from more 
than one quarter to publish the whole 
collection. This I soon saw it would 
be impossible to do, and for various 
reasons, among which the most ob- 
vious was a due regard for the feel- 
ings and rights of certain members of 
the families concerned. It is emphat- 
ically true to say of either Tennyson 
or Arthur Hallam, what could truly 
be said of very few other great men, 
that the minutest information we 
could derive about their private opin- 
jons and personal habits would only 
increase the high esteem in which 
their memories are already held; but, 
on the other hand, it would be unfair 
to them to reveal indiscriminately 
every passing opinion they may have 
expressed in the supposed freedom cof 
an intimate correspondence, and most 
unfair to persons whose character and 
conduct may, in the same way, have 
been discussed and possibly criticized. 
But the few Hallam letters here pre- 
sented are not open to these objec- 

1 Afterwards the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, Chap- 
lain to Queen Victoria, Rector of Somerby, 


Prebendary of St Paul's Cathedral, and one of 
H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. The best bio- 


graphical account of him is to be found in the 


tions. I think they contain nothing 
that the writer would have disliked the 
present generation to know, and noth- 
ing that can give pain or annoyance to 
any people who are now alive, or 
whose lives are still remembered. The 
publication is, moreover, made with 
the consent of those who now repre- 
sent the Hallam family. 

I hesitated at first as to the extent 
to which I should accompany the let- 
ters with explanatory comments and 
notes of my own. Here and there 
something of that kind seemed to be 
required, but I trust I have rightly 
judged the public taste in these mat- 
ters by my own. I have always re- 
sented the stock kind of intrusions 
made by the commentator—such as su- 
perfluous or misleading suggestions as 
to what some phrase “probably re- 
ferred to,” or irritating repetitions of 
the word “sic,” in brackets, after every 
small eccentricity of grammar or spell- 
ing. On the other hand I thought my- 
self justified in inserting, as a kind of 
prelude to the series, one letter to Hal- 
lam from my father, written seventy 
years ago, when they were both Cam- 
bridge undergraduates. 


(From Wiiliam Henry Brookfield: to 
Arthur Hallam.) 
Sheffield, 15th Jan., 1831. 
My Dear Hallam, 

That I have had great inclination to 
write to you sooner, I profess:—that I 
have not been without sufficient lei- 
sure, I am free to acknowledge:—but 
that my brain has been dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit? I am not at liberty to 
deny. At length, however. I tax my 
“Dictionary of National Biography.’’—Ed. 

2“As dry as the remainder biscuit 


After a voyage.”’ 
“As You Like It.’’—Act II., Se. 7. 




















energies for three sides entirely in the 
hope of provoking, rather than deserv- 
ing to myself, the pleasure of a reply. 
You have long ago discovered that (to 
convert Addison’s bumptious meta- 
phor) I carry most of my money loose 
in my pocket, and that any draughts 
upon my bank stand a marvellous 
chance of being dishonored. I premise 
this in order to disarm you if I be dull. 
You must not, in catalogueing me as a 
correspondent, look for many Bird- 
isms; my feathers, if I have any, 
moult when I would pluck them for 
quills; and when seated in the delib- 
erate solemnity of a letter, your para- 
quito droops into a penguin. Our 
house, too, is no aviary, and in the 
stupid fog of a “serious and well-reg- 
ulated family,” the lint-white and the 
throstlecock get as hoarse as ravens. 
This mewing, however, will soon have 
an end in a fresh plumage, and in a 
fortnight we will all up and crow once 
more in Trinity:— 

Blow up the fire Gyp* Haggis, 

Bring brandywine for three: 
Bard Alfred, Bird William, and Clerk 
Arthur, 
This night shall merry be. 

I just discover that I might have 
saved you and myself much trouble by 
inscribing on the last side nothing 
more than a very large J. I will now, 
however, try a few variations on JU. 
I and U parted last at the Ball. I am 
particularly anxious to learn how 
many things you fancied yourself be- 
sides a Swan, a shower of gold, a 
Dragon, a Bull, and a flash of lighten- 
ing, according to Jupiter:—a finger and 
thumb going to crush a rose leaf, ac- 
cording to Alfred:—a shepherd seeking 
a pet lamb according to Shenstone:—a 
quart or so of dew dropping upon a 
Violet, according to Waller:—a melody 
falling upon an ear that loves to hear 


3“Gyp" is the Cambridge name for a college 
servant, like ‘“‘Scout’” at Oxford.—Ed. 

*See in the preceding paragraph the writer's 
I am 


own explanation of bis allusions to Jove. 
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it, according to (very probably) Mrs. 
Hemans:—a mountaineer chasing a 
Gazelle, according to Mirza Djami:— 
and a dove hastening home according 
to all the world.—I am aware that you 
would, like Grumio, “knock me here 
soundly,” if you were here; but a ten- 
der-boned thing like myself feels that 
face to face and sheet to sheet are 
very different modes of intercourse. 
Standing, therefore, like sop’s goat 
on the house top, I beseech you, most 
valorous lion, to make a merit of ne- 
cessity and tell me all that I know. 
Indite me a few sighs; they will reach 
me in very good appetite, as I am 
myself once more sobbing and floun- 
dering in that Fount of Love I told 
you of, having again encountered the 
bright, romantic, harp-playing Son- 
nettee of last summer. By the way, it 
just occurs to me that a mind more apt 
than your own at malconstruction 
might think the allusions I have made 
to Jove more jovial than delicate, but 
I am sure you will credit me when I 
say that I meant the nonsense to be 
quite free from sense, i.e., to be alto- 
gether spiritual. I do not make this 
apology for the sake of the pun. 

I Constitutional Historo* for the last 
few days, and find it would have been 
advisable to have Moddle Ogen‘ first. 
I began the former by reason that I 
had heard you pronounce it the moist- 
er book. I enjoy it very much, but 
will not commit myself by vague crit- 
icism. 

I was delighted to find that Tenny- 
son had been reviewed in the West- 
minster. I was about preparing a sort 
of Newspaper notice of the poems, 
with extracts, for the Sheffield Cou- 
rant: but in the meantime the Editor 
bad extracted, rather injudiciously, a 
part from the Westminster, so that I 
can not now well do what I purposed. 
prepared with a commentator’s comment about 


the Middle Ages, but prefer not to hazard it. 
—Ed. 
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I don’t know whether this will find 
you in London or at Trinity; if the lat- 
ter remember me to them all. I think 
of leaving this place on Monday week, 
and going by Town, where I shall be 
on Tuesday. You may, perhaps, know 
that a requisition was getting up for 
me to stand for the Presidency of the 
Union next term.’ But if chance will 
have me king, chance may crown me, 
for I will not move in the matter. I 
shall hope to hear from you in a day or 
two. Direct W.H.B., Sheffield. 

Lest you should think from the sub- 
limities about moulting feathers, in the 
first side, that you are cerresponding 
with Warburton, I beg to add myself, 
My dear | (hearts being trumps), 

Yours very affectionately, 
Wm. Henry Brookfield. 


It is my misfortune, and that of any 
reader whom these letters may inter- 
est, that they are each of them isolat- 
ed, that they are unaccompanied, that 
is, by the complemental letters which 
either preceded or followed them. 
However, the first Hallam letter that 
I am able to publish bears the date 
“March 4th, Saturday,” and _ this 
would appear to have been in 1831, 
and therefore should come next in 
chronological order to the one written 
by my father a few weeks before in 
the same year. It chiefly deals with 
Hallam’s attachment to Emily Tenny- 
son, the main facts of which have al- 
ready been given to the world:— 

by 


(From Arthur Hallam _ to 
Henry Brookfield.) 
March 4th, Saturday. 
My Dear Brooks, 
Although you hinted, when I was last 


William 


5 He was in due course elected, and I have his 
rough draft of the speech in which he returned 
thanks for that distinction. It commences with: 
“Gentlemen, it would be affectation to deny that 
I foresaw to some extent the result of this even- 
ing’s balloting.’’—Ed. 
from Sowersby, 


© Written with postmark 
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with you, that you had an objection 
to short letters, you can hardly ex- 
pect me to reform my conduct in this 
respect at present. Indeed, I find no 
sort of time as yet for anything the in- 
terest of which is not strictly confined 
within the walls of Somersby. How 
I am to read Blackestone here is one of 
those mysteries which I consider in- 
soluble by human reason: even Dante, 
even Alfred’s poetry, is at a discount. 

Dear Brooks, you encouraged me to 
write personal twaddle, and I have 
need of telling you bow happy I have 
been, am, and seem likely to be: I 
would you were happy too—for, how- 
ever I trust your friendship, and know 
besides that the mind takes a strange 
delight sometimes in the contempla- 
tion of moods more joyous than its 
own, I cannot but feel that there must 
mingle some pain with your knowl- 
edge of my joy. All things hitherto 
I have found as well, better than I 
could have expected. Emily is not ap- 
parently in a state of bealth that 
need much disquiet me, and her spir- 
its are, as I hoped, more animated by 
confidence and hope. Every shadow 
of—not doubt, but uneasiness, or what 
else may be a truer naiwe for the feel- 
ing—that Alfred’s language sometimes 
cast over my hopes, is destroyed in 
the full blaze of conscious delight with 
which I perceive that she loves me. 
And I—I love her madly; I feel as 
though I had never known love till 
now. The love of absence I had 
known, and searched its depths with 
patient care, but the love of presence 
methinks I knew not, for heretofore I 
was always timid and oppressed by 
the uncertain vision of futurity, and 
the warning narrowing form of the 


“Spilsby’’ (without date). I may here perhaps 
be allowed to say that the living given to my 
father many years afterwards. by Lady Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, was Somerby—also in Lin- 
colnshire—and not Somersby. The two names, 
and the circumstance, have sometimes been con- 
fused.—Ed. 
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present. (I am writing arrant non- 
sense—never mind.) Now I feel above 
consequence, freed from destiny, at 
home with happiness. Never before 
have I known at one moment the lux- 
ury of actual delight, the reasonable 
assurance of its prolongation through 
a happy life, and the peace, which 
arises out of a tranquil conscience to 
sanctify and establish all the rest. 
Not without the blessing of God has 
this matter been brought thus far: I 
humbly hope this is a sign of its con- 
tinuance; but I believe I speak my 
heart, when I say, that eagerly as I 
love her, I truly desire to submit all 
my hopes and desires to the love of 
God—and that it would cost me little 
to lose the highest blessings of this 
life, would God but grant me 


“Soul to soul to grow deathless hers.” 


Do you want details of what I do? 
I know not where to begin; yet, to be 
a little more sober, I will try to be- 
think me of what has occurred. I 
found no great fear of Cholera; thanks 
to shortsightedness or something, no- 
body found out the Marylebone case 
in the paper, tho’ there it was, large as 
life, or death I should say. Alfred is, 
as I expected, not apparently ill: nor 
can I persuade myself anything real 
is the matter. His spirits are better: 
his habits more regular, his condition 
altogether healthier. He is fully 
wound up to publication, and having 
got £100 from Mrs. Russell’ talks of 
going abroad. C. and F.* well: the 
former has written two sonnets: all 
three have taken to digging—one more 
resemblance of Somersby to Paradise. 
Several things are changed here since 
my former visits; some for the worse, 
e.g., Emily and Mary have shamefully 
neglected their singing. I marvel at 
your indulgent mention; on the faith 


7 Alfred Tennyson’s aunt. 
* Alfred Tennyson’s brothers, 
Frederick. 


Charlies and 
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of a lover, they sang six times as well 
two years ago. Part of my mind is 
cut away by it. There are no horses 
rideable, which is a bore: on the other 
hand, there are curtains in the Dining- 
room,’ which is a lounge. Charles 
sleeps much less than he did, but never 
reads. I have been endeavoring to 
find time to teach Horatio his Latin, 
but since the strange revolution in the 
course of nature by which the number 
of hours in the day has become so 
much smaller it is difficult, you know, 
to find time and leisure for anything. 
Much Italian lesson goes on after 
breakfast: “amo ami,” etc. We expect 
that .... here soon. I wonder why 
Tennant never told me that Miss... . 
pulled his hair. Mary seems well, and 
learns Italian prettily; nevertheless, I 
think her somewhat diminished in 
beauty since my former sojourn. I 
am an impartial judge certainly, for I 
looked much less at her face then, 
than now. The whole state of the 
music is sadly inferior to what it used 
to be: I must try to reform things. . . 

Write home, will you? Tell me 
about all things, specially yourself. I 
believe M. and G. must come here; 
Fred. seems to have changed his mind, 
and I am not sure that I have not. 
More of this. Love to Trench, and the 
few. 

Very affect’tly yours, 
A. H. H. 


The next letter is one written nearly 
a year afterwards, from Tunbridge 
Wells. The first part of this commu- 
nication is a comic rhyming lament on 
the unattractiveness of this admired 
watering place, which Tennyson, in 
the Tennyson Memoirs by his son, 
speaks of as his “abomination.” It is 
but fair to Tunbridge Wells to point 
out that, whatever opinions the Tenny- 
son and Hallam set may have ex- 
pressed about the place, they always 
seem #0 have gone there again, and to 
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bave sent their friends and relations 
there also. 


II. 
{ 


(From Arthur Hallam to William 
Henry Brookfield.) 


Rose Hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
Saturday Evening.’ 

Dear Brooks, 

I’m sure you will compassionate 

The sad condition I’ve been in of late, 

Doomed to a series of most awful 
dinners 

With coteries of ancient Tunbridge 
sinners, 

And cards, where all, save I, are al- 
ways winners; 

Then every morning forced to play the 


lion 

Along the dusty summits of Mount 
Zion, 

Or, niched ‘tween first and second 


maidens prim, 

To do the honors of Mount Ephraim. 

I’ faith, but that I bear you better will 

Than to inflict such penance, honest 
Bill, 

I half could bribe you with some shag 
and beer 

To share my troublesome quandary 
here, 

Cut in at whist, or help me at a pinch 

When téte @ téte with hideous Mis- 


tress. ... 

You might resolve the problem, wheth- 
er Cholera 

Could do more service than by killing 
(a 


Or whether any reasonable men co- 
exist a second hour with Mr... 

With the Archbishop’s brother, parson 
Pope, 

Your fluent tongue might have some 
chance to cope, 

And, unlike me, perhaps by Mrs. N. 
Tighe 

You would not be set down Ass in 
Preesenti. 

What can I do, alas? I cannot prate 

Of the last altered road or mended 
gate, 

Nor weigh the merits of each rival 
thickhead 


®*The date on one of the postmarks is Feb. 
6th, 1832. 
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Who tells the poor at Church not to be 
wicked, 

Nor wonder how much Miss Pug gives 
in charity, 

Nor swear “Sir Bobby’s timber is a 
rarity.” 

Woe to my skull! Nor Essay nor Ora- 
tion 

Are worth a straw for Tunbridge rep- 
utation. 

It really is a most unpleasant station! 


In plain prose, Brooks, I am affected 
towards the place pretty much in 
Touchstone’s fashion. In respect that 
it is secluded, I like it; in regard that 
it is dull, I am bored by it. That there 
are few people here is well; that 
those who are are nuisances is by no 
means well. I have plenty of leisure 
and inclination for reading, which isa 
comfort; but then I have a terrible 
aptitude to indigestion, which is much 
otherwise. Altogether, I shall be well 
pleased to go away; the more so as I 
am getting very nervous about Somers- 
by, and shall not be easy till I find my- 
self there. I am oppressed with the 
weight of the future—sometimes I 
feel as if it would be gain to lie down 
and die. “Don’t be a fool,” you will 
say: “much better get up and be mar- 
ried.” Why so I think too, on the 
whole. . 

I have two commissions at Cam- 
bridge which it will cost you very lit- 
tle of that pleasure commonly called 
trouble to execute for me. The first, 
to call at Bridge’s: and desire him to 
send two copies of Oration and two of 
Essay in a parcel to Capt. Elton, R.N., 
17 Lower Crescent, Clifton, Bristol: 
also one copy of each to Eton, directed 
to the Revnd. E. Hawtrey, Eton Col- 
lege, Windsor. In the last you may stick 
“from the Author,” in my handwrit- 
ing, if you chuse. Secondly, will you 
desire Merivale to be so good as to 
write in my behalf to his brother at 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
where I am about to be proposed and 
am afraid of rejection, which fate, I 

















understand, has happened to... . 
owing to remissness of friends. 
Write soon; I trust your spirits are in 
good order; yet it may hardly be. 
Purl to me a little, however, whether 
blithe or mournful be the sound. I 
can’t help feeling that Frederick has 
bagged one of my razors. Do you 
know anything of it? Commend me 
to all knights of my square table; 
much to Garden and Monteith, if they 
are returned. Fare thee well. 
Thine very faithfully, 
A. H. Hallam. 


The next letter, written a few days 
later, is in very striking contrast to 
the one we have just seen; for it con- 
tains religious counsel—offered in a 
tone at once lofty and entirely unaf- 
fected—serious philosophical reflection, 
and the rough outlines of two histor- 
ical essays. I believe the two stanzas 
of poetry, at the end, were afterwards 
published, and that they are to be 
found among Sir John Bowring’s 
works. 


III. 


(From Arthur Hallam to William 
Henry Brookfield.) 
Rose Hill, Feb. 13th. 
Dear Brooks, 

It was very kind of you to send me 
an answer so soon. I wish from my 
heart I could say or do anything of 
benefit to you in your sad disappoint- 
ment. You will endeavor, I know, to 
endure with humility, and to make it 
good for yourself to have been afflict- 
ed. I know it is hard to chain the Bay 
of Biscay; yet there is One whose 
Spirit moves on the face of the wa- 
ters, evermore, as on the first day, 
bringing light and peace out of chaotic 
darkness and confusion. I am not 
talking thus from any sort of parade 
or affectation, but from the desire, 
which I cannot but have, that you 
should if possible feel as I feel. 
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this moment heard that 
seven cases of Cholera have occurred 
in London, whither I was going on 
Friday. What if this note should be 


I have 


the last bit of chaff between us? My 
intention has been to come to Cam- 
bridge about Saturday week; perhaps, 
however, this news may make a dif- 
ference; it may not be right for me to 
leave home, unless the rest do—and it 
is possible Mrs. Tennyson may take it 
into her head that my visit is danger- 
ous. Nobody that one meets seems to 
care at all about Cholera now: but it 
remains to be seen what the effects of 
its coming to town may be. 

With regard to your Declamation. I 
am entirely without books at present, 
and do not carry much history in my 
head: nevertheless, although I can’t 
well sketch an outline, at least till I 
get more materials, I can give a hint 
or two. What think you of this 
subject—the persecution of the Catho- 
lics under Elizabeth? There is much 
to be said on both sides. If you de- 
fend it, Southey’s Book of the Church, 
and Vindiciz Ecclesiz Anglicanze are 
your books; if not, Butler’s Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and His- 
torical Memoirs of English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics; also Lingard’s His- 
tory, and my father’s. I think it a 
very good subject. On the one side 
the plots of the Jesuits and partizans 
of Mary may be made the most of; on 
the other the loyalty of Catholics 
against the Armada, the hardship of 
the acts against recusants, the execu- 
tion of Campion and others, the use of 
torture, etc. If you do not relish this, 
I must endeavor to find you another. 

Meantime I send you two stanzas, 
kindly communicated by Dr. Bowring, 
and intended to form part of his forth- 
coming volume, entitled “Pastorals of 
the Bug and Dnieper.” 


Old tree, thou art not the same 
I have loved of old; 
Tho’ thou bearest no other name, 
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’Tis another mould 
That thy broad roots hold; 
Other winds are around thee fighting. 


Old tree, tho’ thou art not the same, 
Yet at morning tide, 

When the dawn mist nigk thee came, 
And the stirred branch sighed, 
I forgot all beside, 

And thought thee the tree I delight in. 


Good-bye. Monteith’s letter is not 
come. Give my correspondents notice 
that after Friday I am in London. 
Distribute my love. 

Ever yours very faithfully, 
A. H. Hallam. 

P.S.—I have not heard a_ syllable 
from Somersby, which rather worries 
me. Let me know if you have. 


The next letter returns to the subject 
of the Prize Essay or “Oration Prize,” 
—commonly called the ‘“Declamation 
Cup,”—which was awarded to my 
father that year, 1832. 


IV. 


(From Arthur Hallam to William 
Henry Brookfield.) 


Saturday.” 
My Dear Brooks, 

I am loth to treat your request in 
what you will consider a stingy man- 
ner, but I vow and protest to you I 
can give you no light on the subject 
but what I might extract from the 
windows of Southey’s Church, a pro- 
cess which you will perform much 
more satisfactorily for yourself. The 
“cheese” of my knowledge is unfortu- 
nately more filled with maggots of my 
own imaginations than with sober 
mouldiness of facts. It does not seem 
to me that, if you take Southey’s 
statement of the case as a true state- 
ment whereon to found your argument, 
you need be much embarrassed about 
the difficulty of defending persecution. 


“This is the only date or heading given. 
But the one postmark is April 2nd, 1832; and 


For, according to worthy Master Rob- 
ert, there was not a shadow of perse- 
cution from beginning to end. A Sov- 
ereign defended her realm against 
traitors within and avowed enemies 
without. In the course of this neces- 
sary, and therefore just defence, it 
happened that many Catholics suffered 
the penalties of the law; but they suf- 
fered, not as professing a different re- 
ligion, but as adhering to a different 
allegiance. Southey gives a large de- 
tail of instances, which, for the pur- 
poses of your declamation, will suffi- 
ciently warrant the inference that the 
mass of the English Catholics was dis- 
loyal, and that, with the Head of their 
Church her open enemy, the seductive 
Queen of Scots, her declared rival 
claimant of the English throne, in the 
very heart of her dominions; the fierce 
fanaticism of the French Catholics 
reeking from the carnage of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the recent, still lively 
remembrance of the Marian persecu- 
tion, Queen Bess could hardly have 
acted more wisely than by passing and 
enforcing these restrictive statutes. I 
really cannot think of anything more 
to hint; besides, when I read formerly 
on the subject, I was on the other side, 
and I am not yet lawyer enough to 
plead very warmly against my con- 
science. 

Yesterday I saw that tall man, Glas- 
gow, who told me, what I suppose 
must be a mistake of his own brew- 
ing, that you were going to Somersby 
with the uncle and nephew. I hear 
every week, but no arrival “fro’ Canti- 
brig” has yet been mentioned. The ac- 
counts are good; yet I trust them not 
so well as I should my own eyes, 
short-sighted though they be. 

Alfred is gone to Sutton—nobody 
knows why: Charley is I believe at 
Holton; Arthur at Dalby, where he 
has seen a ghost. The lion remains in 
the old iair, to look after his own, and 


there is internal evidence that the letter was 
written in London. 














to growl at supervening Sawnies. I 
would fain hear whether that visit 
takes place, and when: if thou art in 
a writing mood sit down and tip me a 
line. Jog Tennant’s elbow also, that he 
write. 

I am groaning grievously under the 
burthen of London. I cannot get well, 
and the Blue Devils, (not cholera), gripe 
hard. Will thy face be visible in London, 
thinkest thou? I am going to eat a 


tern in the Temple, me miserable. So 
fare thee well. 
Thine faithfully, 
A. H. H. 


The letter that follows (about a 
month later in the same year, 1832) is 
described by the writer as a “scrap,” 
and -he apologizes for not being in a 
writing mood. To us, however, there 
is much pathos in the opening sen- 
tence when we remember that only a 
few months afterwards—September, 
1833—this altogether phenomenal life 
was suddenly extinguished. From a 
lighter standpoint the principal matter 
dealt with may be found amusing, if 
only as establishing the fact that re- 
ceiving unwelcome bills is the occa- 
sional lot of all mankind. The “67” at 
the commencement of the letter would 
mean Wimpole Street, Mr. Hal- 
lam’s house in London, referred to in 
In Memoriam.” 


67, 


Vv. 
(From Arthur Hallam to William 
Henry Brookfield.) 
67. Tuesday, May 29th. 


My Dear Brookfield, 

The very wretched state of mind, 
and frequent touches of illness, I have 
had since I saw you, must be my ex- 
cuse, if you need one, that I have not 
written to you. And now I am in no 
writing mood: as soon as [I am you 


“ ‘Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Gere in the long unlovely street.’’ 
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What is the use 
then, you will very naturally ask, of 
making you pay the postage for this 


shall hear from me. 


scrap? It is as follows. I received 
this morning a dunning letter from 
..., for nine pound odd, which I have 
owed him the greater part of the past 
eternity. I suppose I forgot to mention 
his name to you among the others. 
At any rate, I forgot whether you told 
me anything about him. I don’t feel 
as if I had a receipt from the snob, so 
I fear it must be a true bill. In case, 
however, you should have already paid 
it, I would fain know. In the prob- 
able event that you can give no such 
favorable answer, I wish you would 
put on your very blandest look, and 
declare to Mr..... , on my part, that 
my sorrow to hear of his maltreatment 
by me is only equalled by my surprise; 
that I fully thought he had been paid 
in a general commission to pay en- 
trusted to a friend; (you needn’t say 
it was yourself, unless you chuse); 
that I should be much obliged to him 
to wait rather more than a month long- 
er, at which time I shall certainly be 
passing through Cambridge, and will 
have great pleasure in paying him. 
Should this not serve, put on another 
bland look, and entreat Garden and 
Monteith to take between them this 
debt on their hands, and they shall be 
paid, without fail, this summer. The 
fact is, I do not like just at this pres- 
ent moment asking my governor for 
more money, which I must do, if I dis- 
charge this demand now. 

Write to me speedily, and tell me 
how you are, and whether there is any 
chance of seeing you. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
A. H. Hallam. 


The letter with which I will con- 
clude this series is without any date 
whatever, and the single postmark 
only consists of the word “Spilsby.” 
It was written from Somersby, how- 
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ever, as will be seen; and as reference 
is made to the Hallam and Tennyson 
expedition to the Rhine, which took 
place in July, 1832, as an eveut that 
had quite recently happened—(“we 
have now returned”’)—while at the 
same time the “full pride of leafy sum- 
mer” is spoken of, I think it is cor- 
rect to assume that the letter was 
written about the end of August, in 
the year 1832. 


Vi. 


(From Arthur Hallam to William 
Henry Brookfie!d.) 
Dearest Brooks, 

Well may you have thought my con- 
duct atrocious, and atrocious in sober 
fact it may be considered; but I have 
not been without excuse. When your 
first letter reached me, months ago, I 
was very unwell, and very wretched— 
not merely hypped, as usual, but suf- 
fering the pressure of a severe anx- 
iety, which, although past, has left 
me much worn in spirit. As I began 
to get better Alfred came up to town, 
and persuaded me to go abroad with 
him. So we went to the Rhine for a 
month, and, as we had little coin be- 
tween us, talked much of economy; 
but the only part of our principles we 
reduced to practice was the reduction 
of such expenses as letter-writing, etc. 
Really, I often vowed to Alfred I 
would write to you, and as often he 
got into a pet, and jingled the bag of 
Naps, whose ringing sound began to 
come daily fainter on the ear, and 
their fair golden forms daily to occupy 
less space in the well-stuffed portman- 
teau. We have now returned, and are 
at Somersby. I fear I cannot stay 
here long: but I snatch the gift of the 
hour, and am thankful. I have been 


The Fortnightly Review. 


% It may interest some chance reader to know 
that what may be called Hallam’s “‘Italian ear’’ 
(he was a perfect Italian scholar) betrayed him 
into spelling this word, very unmistakably and 


very miserable since I saw you: my 
hopes grow fainter and fewer, yet I 
hope on, and will, until the last ray is 
gone, and then—. Bmily, thank heav- 
en, is better than she has been, and I 
think rather more cheerful. Somersby 
looks glorious in full pride of leafy 
summer. I would I could fully enjoy 
it: but ghosts of the Past and wraiths 
of the Future are perpetually troubling 
me.” I am a very unfortunate being; 
yet, when I look into Emily’s eyes, I 
sometimes think there is happiness re- 
served for me. Certainly I am by na- 
ture sanguine and hopeful; I was not 
framed for despondency. If circum- 
stances were as I wish them I hardly 
think I should moodily seek for new 
causes of disquiet. .. . 

I heard the other day from Trench: 
he is at Stradbally, mild and happy, 
bless him! and thinking about the 
Chureh and the Morning Watch still. 
Tennant is at Cambridge. also Sped- 
ding—I saw them passing through. 
Charley is a Rev’d! ... Alfred is bet- 
ter in health and spirits than I have 
seen him this long while. 

Now good-bye, old cove, for the 
present; and prithee don’t talk of 
alienation and all that, when thou 
writest next. If sometimes under the 
immediate touch of new pain or 
pleasure I do not look on all sides and 
remember how much existence there 
is out of my actual mood, why bear 
with me a little: it is selfish, but it is 
human: a word, a tone, a look at any 
time, I believe, recalls me to a sense 
of what I owe to those whom I love, 
inter alios, to Master Brooks. 

Believe me, therefore, always, 
Your very affectionate, 
A. H. H. 


Arthur M. Brookfield. 


distinctly. ‘‘mi.’’ As the oversight was obvi- 
ous and the point rather obscure, I corrected it 
in the text.—Ed. 
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POETS OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE: 
CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 


The origins of a literary epoch differ 
according as that epoch is primal or 
derivative. There are those edifices of 
letters which start up, not indeed out 
of nothing, but out of things wholly 
different. Produced by a shock or a 
revolution, as two gases lit will, in a 
sharp explosion, unite to form a liquid 
wholly unlike either, so after a great 
conquest, a battle, the sudden preach- 
ing of a creed, these primal literatures 
appear in an epic or a dithyrambic 
code of awful law. Their first effort 
is their mightiest. They come ma- 
ture. They are allied to that element 
of the catastrophic which the modern 
world (taking its general philosophy 
from its social condition) denies, but 
which is yet at the limits of all things 
separate and themselves; accompanies 
every birth, and strikes agony into 
every transition of death. 

Those other much commoner epochs 
in the history of letters, which may be 
ealled derivative, have this current 
and obvious quality, that they merge 
their beginning at least into soil that 
bred them, also (very often) their de- 
cay will lapse imperceptibly into 
newer things. They are quite defi- 
nite, but also definitely parented. We 
know their special stuff and harmony, 
but we can point out clearly enough 
the elements which formed that stuff, 
the tones which unite in that har- 
mony. We can show with dates and 
citations the parts meeting and blend- 
ing; our difficulty is not to deter- 
mine the influences which have mixed 
to make the general school, but rather 
to fix the beginning and the end of its 
effect upon men. 

In the first of these the leader, 
sometimes the unique example of the 
school, stands out great, but particular 





and clear, on a background vague or 
dark. He is as stupendous, yet as 
sharp and certain, as a mountain fac- 
ing the morning, with only sky be- 
hind. In the second the originator, if 
there be one, is vague, tentative, per- 
haps unknown. More often many 
minor men together introduce a slow 
and general transition. 

Now the French Renaissance has 
this peculiar mark, that it holds quite 
plainly by one side of it to the first, 
by the other to the second of these 
spirits. 

It was primal and catastrophic in 
that it made something completely 
new. A new architecture, new cities, 
a new poetry, almost a new language, 
a new kind of government—ultimately 
the modern world. It was derivative 
in that the shock, the revolution, 
which produced it, was the return of 
something allied to the French blood, 
something rooted in the French mem- 
ory. Rome surviving or risen had 
made that Italy, which was now be- 
ginning to trouble the Alps, and would 
at last creep in by every channel of 
influence, at last pervade all Europe. 
Rome, also, in her full vigor, has 
framed and ordered Gaul. The 
French of the transition were woken 
suddenly, but as they started they 
recognized the face and the hand of 
the awakener. 

On this account you will find one 
mind indeed at the very beginning of 
the change in letters, but not a domi- 
nating mind. There is but one man 
who is certainly an origin, but he is 
not a master. You see an unique and 
single personality, distfnct but with- 
out force, founding no school—the 
grave, abiding, kind but covert face of 
Charles of Orleans. He, linked to the 
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French Renaissance, is like the figure 
of a gentle friend playing in some gar- 
den with a child whose manners are 
new and pleasing to him, but of 
whose great destiny he makes no 
guess. That child was to be Du 
Bellay, Brantome, Montaigne, a hun- 
dred-sided, huge Rabelais, Ronsard. 
Or perhaps this metaphor will put it 
better. To say that Charles of Or- 
leans’s equal and persistent music 
was like a string harped on distinctly 
in a chorus of flutes and hautboys, till 
one by one harps from here and there 
caught up the similar tang of chords 
and at last the whole body of sound 
was harping only. 

His life was suited to such differ- 
ence and such origination. Italy, still 
living, filled him. An Italian secre- 
tary wrote from his mouth the most 
sumptuous of his manuscripts. Italy 
he passed on and his Italian land as a 
legacy, the French crown—to his own 
son; till ‘years after his death) the 
soldiers roared through Briancon and 
broke the crusted snow of the Mont 
Genévre. An Italian mother, the most 
beautiful of the Viscontis, come out 
of Italy rich in her land of Arts and 
her half million of pure gold, had 
borne him in her youth to the King of 
France’s brother, a man _ luxurious, 
over fine, exact in taste, a lover of 
magnificence in stories and words, de- 
ecadent in a dying time, very brave. 
Through that father the Valois blood, 
unjustly hated or still more unjustly 
despised according to the varied ig- 
norance of modern times, ran in him 
nobly. 

Take the Valois strain entire and you 
will find the pomp or rather the fan- 
tasy of their great palace of St. Paul; 
turrets and striped blue roofs of slate, 
carved woodwork, heavy curtains, 
and slate and shining bronze. They 
were, indeed, the end of the middle 
ages. Some cruelty, a fury in battle, 
intelligence and madness alternately, 


and always a sort of keenness which 
becomes now revenge, now foresight, 
now intrigue, now strict and terrible 
government and adventure: out be- 
yond the hills, Fornovo, Pavia. 

Their story is like manuscript, 
which beyond all other beings they 
loved and collected, and which they 
were the last to possess or to have 
made; for while it contains in vivid 
pictures the noblest and the basest 
things: Joan of Are and also her be- 
trayal, their country dominant and al- 
most enguifed, Marigano, and then 
again Pavia, it always glitters with 
hard enamelled colors against skies of 
gold, and is drawn and sharp and 
clean as a_ thing can be. 

Such is the whole line, but look at 
this one Valois and you see all the 
qualities of his race toned by a per- 
manent sadness down to a good and 
even temper, not hopeful but still de- 
lighting in beauty and possessed as no 
other Valois had been of charity. 
Less passionate and so much less 
eager and useful than most of his 
race, yet the taint of madness never 
showed in him nor the corresponding 
evil of cruelty, nor the uncreative lux- 
ury of his immediate ancestry. All 
the Valois were poets in their kind; 
his life by its every accident caused 
him to write. At fifteen they wedded 
him to that lovely child whom Richard 
II. had lifted in his arms at Windsor 
as he rode out in fatal pomp for Ire- 
land. Three years later, when their 
marriage was real, she died in child- 
birth, and it is to her I think that he 
wrote in his prison the ballad which 
ends:— 


Dieu sur tout souverain seigneur 
Ordonnez par grace at douceur 
De lame delle tellement 
Qu’elle ne soit pas longuement 
En peine souci et douleur. 


Already, in the quarrel that so 
nearly wrecked the crown, the anti- 
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national factions had killed his father. 
He was planning vengeance, engrav- 
ing on his silver, little mottoes of hate, 
when the wars came on them all. A 
boy of twenty-four, well-horsed, much 
more of a soldier than he later seemed, 
he charged, leading the centre of the 
three vast troops at Agincourt. In the 
evening of that disaster they pulled 
him out from under a great heap of 
the ten thousand dead and brought 
him prisoner into England, to Wind- 
sor then to Pomfret Castle. Chatter- 
ton, Cobworth, at last John Cornwall, 
of Fanhope, were his guardians. To 
some one of these—probably the last— 
he wrote the farewell:— 


Mon trés bon hote et ma trés douce 
hotesse. 


For his life though melancholy, was 
not undignified; he paid no allegiance, 
he met the men of his own rank, nor 
was he of a kind to whom poverty, 
the chief thorn of his misfortune, 
brought dishonor. Henry V. had left 
it strictly in his will that Orleans the 
general and the head of the French 
nationals should not return, for 
twenty-five years. Therefore—all his 
manhood he lived under this sky, 
rhyming and rhyming in English, a 
little in French continually, and dur- 
ing that isolation there swept past 
him far off in his own land the de- 
fence, the renewal, the triumph of his 
own blood. His town relieved, his 
cousin crowned at Rheims; his river 
of Loire, and then the Eure, and then 
the Seine, and even the field where he 
had fallen were reconquered. Wil- 
loughby had lost Paris to Richemont 
four years before he was freed on a 
ransom of half his mother’s fortune. 
It was not until the November of 1440 
that he saw his own country again. 

The verse formed in that long endur- 
ance (a style which he preserved to 
the end in the many poems after his 
release) may seem at a first reading 
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merely mediaeval. There is wholly 
lacking in it the riot of creation, 


nor can one see at first the Renais- 
sance ‘coming in with Charles of Or- 
leans. 

Indeed, as medizeval it was laid aside 
and wholly forgotten for three hun- 
dred years. No one had ever heard of 
him for all those centuries since he 
died till Sallier, that learned priest, 
pacing, full of his Hebrew and Syriac, 
the rooms of the royal library which 
he had been but lately given to gov- 
ern, found the manuscript of the 
poems and wrote an essay on them 
for the academy. 

The verse is full of allegory; it is 
repetitive; it might weary with the 
savor of that unhappy century when 
the human mind lay under oppression, 
and only the rich could speak their in- 
significant words; a foreigner espe- 
cially might form that judgment, but it 
would be erroneous. He has a note 
quite new and one that after him 
never failed, but grew in volume and 
in majesty until it filled the great 
chorus of the Pleiad—the lyrical note 
of direct personal expression. Per- 
haps the wars produced it in him; the 
lilt of the marching songs was still 
spontaneous :— 


Gentil Duc de Lorraine, 
grand renom, 

Et votre renommée passe au dela des 
monts 

Et vous et vos gens-d’arme, et tous 
vos compagnons 

Au premier coup qu’ils frappent, abat- 
tent les Donjeons. 

Tirez, tirez bombardes, 
Canons. 


vous avez 


serpentines, 


Whatever the cause, this spontaneity 
and freshness run through all the 
mass of short and similar work which 
he wrote down. 

The spring and sureness, the poise 
of these light nothings make them a 
flight of birds. 

See how direct is this:— 
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Dieu! qu'il la fait bon regarder! 
La gracieuse, bonne et belle. 


or this:— 


Le lendemain du premier jour de Mai 
Dedans mon lit ainsi que je dormoye 
Au point du jour advint que je sonjeay. 


Everywhere his words make tunes 
for themselves and everywhere he 
himself appears in his own verses, 
simple, charming, slight, but with 
memories of government and of arms. 
This style well formed, half his verse 
written, he returned to his own place. 
He was in middle age—a man of fifty. 
He married soberly enough Mary of 
Cleves, ugly and young, in order to 
cement the understanding with Bur- 
gundy. She did not love him with his 
shy florid face, long neck and features 
and miid eyes. His age for twenty- 
five years passed easily, he had 
reached his “castle of No Care.” As 

The Pilot. 


late as 1462 his son (Louis XII.) was 
born; his two daughters at long inter- 
vals before. His famous library 
moved with him as he went from 
town to town, and perpetually from 
himself and round him from his reti- 
nue ran the continual stream of verse 
which only ended with his death. His 
very doctor he compelled to rhyme. 
All the singers of the time visited or 
remained with him—wild Villon for a 
moment, and after Villon a crowd of 
minor men. It was in that company 
that he recited the last ironical but 
tender song wherein he talks of his 
lost youth and vigor and ends by tell- 
ing all present to salute him on ac- 
count of his great age. 

So he sat, half regal, holding a court 
of song in Blois and Tours, a forerun- 
ner in verse of what the new time 
was to build in stone along the Loire. 
And it was at Amboise that he died. 

Hilaire Belloc. 
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Mr. E. V. Lucas, in The English II- 
lustrated Magazine, gives this concise 
and not entirely inaccurate summary 


of Mr. F. Anstey: 


If but one sentence were to be in- 


‘scribed beneath his name it might run 


something like this: “The best novel- 
ist of the tight place.” Here and 
there, of course, Mr. Anstey has left 
his special kingdom, on brief and in- 
teresting excursions; but judged broad- 
ly and by his most characteristic work 
we may apply the phrase without hes- 
itation: “The best novelist of the tight 
place.” In almost all his work we ob- 
serve the fascination which the spec- 
tacle of a good man struggling with 
adversity—in other words, a middle- 
class Englishman in a hole—bas for his 


amused eyes, 


Mr. Arnold Lethwidge, in The Liter- 
ary Collector, makes a protest against 
the often misleading and inaccurate 
use made of the word “bibliography,” 
and gives the following as the actual 
requisites of a bibliography: 

Putting aside all question of merit, it 
comes down to this, that ho list of 
books is a catalogue or a bibliography 
unless it arranges its entries in some 
specified order; unless it tells where 
the book was published, when it was 
published, whether it is later than a 
first edition. And in case author, 
place, or date of publication is omitted, 
it must indicate that the omission oc- 
curs in the book, and is not an over- 
sight of the compiler. It should give 
a great deal of other information... . 
There is no limit to the extent of the 




















bibliographical description, but there is 
certainly a minimum. That minimum 
should be the date and place of publi- 
ation, though a stretching of the 
point might, I suppose, apply the term 
to list of authors, titles, and dates. 


There are two sides to the question 
of cheap books, and they were recent- 
ly pleasantly presented by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse and Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
Mr. Gosse argued that the disadvan- 
tage of extreme cheapness is that peo- 
ple cease to realize the dignity and 
beauty of a book. All cheap things 
are disregarded and the less we pay 
for a thing the less we value it. Mr. 
Gosse declared himself no friend to 
sixpenny books, because they directly 
tend to lower the respect for books. 
He would prefer to have books remain 
expensive, or at least sufficiently so 
that some effort and sacrifice would be 
required to possess them. Mr. Birrell, 
on the other hand, argued that litera- 
ture is made for man. It is true that 
the education of taste is a difficult 
problem; it would be much simpler 
and better if every one were born with 
good taste; but, as it is, we must have 
cheap books calculated to improve the 
taste, and every cheap copy of a mas- 
terpiece has a potentiality for good be- 
yond the dreams of imagination. 


Gossiping upon the futility of liter- 
ary controversy in general, Mr. An- 
drew Lang affirms that Matthew Ar- 
nold professed never to reply to any- 
body, and he once told Mr. Lang that 
he lines his bookcases with copies of 
replies to his books, placed sideways, 
to keep the damp from his own yol- 
umes. Yet when, breaking through 
his general rule, he did indulge in re- 
joinders, what he wrote was entertain- 
ing to others and extremely vexatious 
to his assailants. Upon the general 
improvement in controversial manners 
Mr. Lang says: 


Coke would no longer call Dr. Cow- 
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Cowheel.” 
“When Coke found that he could not 
hang Cowel for treason,”’ says Isaac 
D’Israeli, “it was only a small disap- 
pointment, for he had hopes to se- 
cure his prey by involving him in fel- 


el, his adversary, “Dr. 


ony. . . .The author was imprisoned 
and the book was burned.” Even Mr. 
Huxley would not, on the occasion of 
the Miracle of Gadara, have desired 
Mr. Gladstone to be imprisoned for fel- 
ony, or hanged for treason; at least, I 
hope not. We wish our adversaries no 
worse fate than that they should be 
compelled to read our books or fiscal 
proposals before they criticise them. 
Yet even this may seem below the 
level of Christian charity. The law, 
in its wisdom, declines to interfere. 


Apropos of the overpowering love of 
books and what it may lead to a writ- 
er in The London Standard tells this 
delightful Spanish story of Don Vin- 
cente: 

The Don, who had set up as 2 deal- 
er, though he hated seiling, was out- 
bid at a book auction in Barcelona for 
a most precious volume on which he 
had fixed his heart. Three nights 
after the sale, the house of the suc- 
cessful purchaser was seen to be on 
fire, and his dead body was after- 
wards discovered with money beside 
it, and with a pipe in its hand. Ver- 
dict, accidental death—spark from vic- 
tim’s pipe. A chain of incriminating 
circumstances led eventually to the 
search of the shop of Don Vincente, 
and to the finding of the coveted book 
in a hidden recess. The culprit con- 
fessed himself guilty of assassination, 
theft, and arson. At the trial, prison- 
er’s counsel proved that there was an- 
other copy of the work in the Louvre; 
therefore, there might be more, and so 
his client’s prize might have been law- 
fully obtained. At this the Don ut- 
tered an agonized cry, “Ah, my error 
was clumsy, indeed. I am the most 
miserable of men.” “Repentance,” ob- 
served the judge, by way of solemn 
consolation, “in spite of the enormity 
of your sin, is not too late.” “Ah, 
Sefior Alcalde,” was the answer of the 
bibliophile, “but my copy was not 
unique.” 
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A PASSING GLEAM. 


So be thou content, if thou know, at 
the dusk of the day, 

Whate’er it has witnessed of duty 
misdone or abhorred, 

Thou still art the stronger at moonrise, 
aware that the way 

Of thy feet was, for even a moment, 
the way of the Lord. 


Content, for some space of self-con- 
quest, short-lived yet complete, 
Thou hast found, some new coign 
of thy heart set at rest—it is well; 
By so much thou art nearer to Heav’n, 
to the Christ, and thy feet 
Are the further from Hell. 
W. K. Fleming. 


MAEVE OF THE BATTLES.’ 


I have seen Maeve of the Battles 
wandering over the hill, 
And I know that the deed that is in 
my heart is her deed; 
And my soul is blown about by the 
wild wind of her will, 
For always the living must follow 
whither the dead may lead. 
I have seen Maeve of the Battles 
wandering over the hill. 


I would dream a dream at twilight of 
ease and beauty and peace— 
A dream of light on the mountains, 
and calm on the restless sea; 
A dream of the gentle days of the 
world when battle shall cease, 
And the things that are in hatred 
and wrath no longer shall be. 
I would dream a dream at twilight of 
ease and beauty and peace. 


The foamless waves are falling soft 
on the sands of Lissadil, 
And the world is wrapped in quiet 
and a floating dream of gray; 
But the wild winds of the twilight 
blow straight from the haunted 
hill, 
And the stars come out of the dark- 
ness and shine above Knocknarea. 
I have seen Maeve of the Battles 
wandering over the hill. 
Phere is no rest for the soul that has 
seen the wild eyes of Maeve; 


No rest for the heart once caught in 
the net of her yellow hair; 
No quiet for the fallen wind, no peace 
for the broken wave: 

Rising and falling, fallfng and rising, 
with soft sounds everywhere. 
There is no rest for the soul that has 
seen the wild eyes of Maeve. 


I have seen Maeve of the Battles 
wandering over the hill. 
And I know that the deed that is in 
my heart is her deed: 
And my soul is blown about by the 
wild wind of her will. 
For always the living must follow 
whither the dead would lead, 
I have seen Maeve of the Battles 
wandering over the hill. 
Eva Gore-Booth. 
Longman’s Magazine. 

1 Maeve was am ancient warrior queen of 
Connaught, the heroine of the Tain ,Bo 
Cuailgne and other wars. The country people 
say she is bunled under the cairn on Knock- 
narea near Sligo. 





A SONG AGAINST LOVE. 


There is a thing in the world that has 
been since the world began: 

The hatred of man for woman, the 
hatred of woman for man. 

When shall this thing be ended? When 
love ends, hatred ends, 

For love is a chain between foes, and 
love is a sword between friends. 

Shall there never be tove without 
hatred? Not since the world he- 
gan, 

Until man teach honor to woman, and 
woman teach pity to man. 


O that a man might live his life for a 
little tide 

Without this rage in his heart, and 
without this foe at his side! 

He could eat and sleep and be merry 
and forget, he could live well 
enough, 

Were it not for this thing that re- 
members and hates, and that 
hurts and is love. 

But peace has not been in the world 
since love and the world began, 

For the man remembers the woman. 
and the woman remembers the 
man. 

Arthur Symons. 








